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3ntrofcucton?  Notice, 


O  WARDS  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  an  age  of 
violent  transition  from  an  old 
order  of  things  to  a  new,  an  age 
of  political  earthquake,  when  the 
violent  explosion  of  the  long  pent- 
up  social  elements  in  France 
communicated  the  shock  of  a  foundering  monarchy 
to  the  nations  of  Europe,  George  Gordon  Byron 
was  born,  destined  by  the  laws  of  his  land  to 
become  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  by  the  laws  of 
nature  for  the  poet  who  should  blow  the  clarion  of 
revolt.  Twelve  good  fairies  seemed  to  stand  at 
the  cradle  of  this  descendant  of  the  Norman 
Buruns,  endowing  him  with  every  gift  of  fortune, 
fame,  and  beauty  ;  but  there  came  the  thirteenth 
malevolent  one,  blighting  them  all  by  adding 
the  halting  foot.  And  in  a  certain  sense  this 
physical  defect  was  but  the  material  symbol  of 
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"the  canker  and  the  grief"  that  gnawed  at  Byron's 
heart.  As  poet,  he  was  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  his  time,  but,  alas  !  the  time  was  out  of  joint.  He 
stands  between  two  worlds  ;  and  while,  almost  un- 
consciously to  himself,  his  voice  is  the  swan-song 
of  feudalism — the  dirge  of  a  dying  order — a  strong,  if 
fitful  and  fluctuating,  foreboding  of  the  finer  destinies 
to  follow  on  these  convulsive  throes  of  society 
pierces  the  gloom  of  his  darkest  conceptions,  and 
lifts  him  out  of  hopeless  pessimism. 

He  guessed  it  not,  perhaps,  but  closely  inwoven 
with  the  subtlest  fibres  of  his  being  were  the  ante- 
natal traits  and  tendencies  of  his  imperious,  eccen- 
tric, and  turbulent  forefathers.  To  take  count  of 
only  a  few  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  there 
is  the  "  wicked  Lord  Byron,"  his  great-uncle, 
who,  after  killing  his  cousin  and  neighbour,  Mr. 
Chaworth,  in  a  fierce  kind  of  duel,  was  tried 
for,  but  acquitted  of,  wilful  murder  ;  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  moody,  anti-social  seclusion  at 
Newstead  Abbey,  loathing  his  kind  like  a  second 
Timon  of  Athens  ; — there  is  the  poet's  grandfather, 
Admiral  John  Byron,  a  gallant  and  daring  sailor, 
dubbed  "  Foul-weather  Jack,"  owing  to  his  rnany 
mishaps  at  sea,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the 
famous  "  Epistle  to  Augusta  " — 

"  A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress  ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  fate  of  yore — 
He  had  no  rest  on  sea,  nor  I  on  shore." 

Byron's  own  father  was  a  handsome,  captivating, 
good-for-nothing  kind  of  Lovelace,  whose  accom- 
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plishments  consisted  in  gambling,  racing,  duelling, 
and  running  off  with  heiresses.  He  made  a  conquest, 
first,  of  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
a  Countess  Conyers  in  her  own  right,  who  was 
married  to  him  on  being  divorced  from  her  husband, 
and  on  her  death,  some  years  afterwards,  in  1784, 
left  Captain  Byron  one  daughter,  the  poet's  half- 
sister,  Augusta.  The  young  widower  next  won  the 
affections  of  Miss  Gordon  of  Gight,  a  Scotch  lady 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune,  and  boast- 
ing her  descent  from  the  Stuarts  ; — to  which 
advantages  she  added  a  warm  heart,  joined  to  a 
deficiency  in  judgment,  eccentric  habits,  and  an 
ungovernable  temper.  It  was  a  fit  of  rage,  caused 
by  an  extortionate  upholsterer's  bill,  which,  bringing 
on  apoplexy,  prematurely  killed  her  in  181 1.  What 
stormy  elements  these,  to  be  blended  in  her  only 
son,  born  in  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  on 
the  22nd  January  1788  !  The  wonder  is,  that  from 
this  witches'  brew  of  wild  and  wayward  blood  there 
should  have  emerged  a  being  whose  genius,  how- 
ever rooted  in  melancholy,  rose  at  times  into  such 
ethereal  heights  of  hope — such  bursts  of  vivid  light 
—  such  intimations  of  pure  love  of  human-kind. 

But  we  do  not  intend  here  to  tell  over  again  the 
often-told,  universally-known  story  of  Lord  Byron's 
life.  It  is  a  story  that  each  biographer  manipu- 
lates afresh  according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
own  character,  for  there  is  enough  of  the  hetero- 
geneous, of  the  mysterious,  and  of  what  Goethe  calls 
"  the  demonic "  (using  the  word  in  the  Socratic 
sense),  to  gratify  all  tastes,  and  to  furnish  forth  matter 
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for  unending  controversies.  The  unfortunate  poet, 
like  some  dead  Egyptian  king,  in  atonement  for  all 
past  errors  and  crimes,  has  been  condemned  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  successive  bio- 
graphers, solemnly  pronouncing  judgment  upon 
him,  extolling  him  now  as  angel,  now  branding 
him  as  monster — some  flatly  denying  all  heroism 
in  his  last  noble  efforts  to  contribute  to  the 
deliverance  of  Greece  ;  others  even  calling  into 
question  his  right  to  the  poet's  name.  Finally,  the 
world  has  been  given  to  understand,  by  the  latest 
authority  on  the  subject,  that  all  previous  ex- 
pounders of  Byron's  history  have  been  grossly  mis- 
led or  misleading,  seeing  that  there  is  no  mystery, 
little  romance,  and  less  valour,  and  that,  when 
observed  under  his  microscope,  the  demon-angel  of 
Lamartine's  imagination  shrinks  to  the  ordinary 
proportions  of  an  aristocrat  of  the  John  Bull  type — 
only  more  inordinately  selfish  than  common,  who, 
whether  afloat  on  Venetian  lagoons  or  cantering 
through  the  pine  woods  of  Ravenna,  still  hankered 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  St.  James  and  the  matri- 
monial delights  of  Mayfair.  Thanks  to  this  author, 
"  the  real  Lord  Byron  "  has,  it  is  true,  been  per- 
manently cleansed  from  the  foul  stains  with  which 
the  morbidly  brooding  rancour  of  an  ill-used  wife 
had  helped  to  blacken  his  reputation  ;  but  in  that 
process  of  restoration  the  biographer  has  also  rubbed 
off  a  good  deal  of  the  Rembrandt-like  colour  of  the 
original,  leaving  us  a  somewhat  washed-out  picture 
of  Byron,  with  all  the  high  lights  and  lurid  tones 
eliminated.    But,  after  all,  the  harm  done  is  only 
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momentary — mere  passing  shadows,  that  may 
obscure,  but  cannot  permanently  injure,  the  true 
significance  of  that  memorable  and  magnetic 
figure  standing  at  the  portal  of  this  century. 

When  all  the  clamour  of  adverse  and  admiring 
criticism  eddying  violently  round  Lord  Byron 
since  his  first  appearance  on  the  literary  horizon 
has  subsided,  he  will  be  seen  in  true  perspective, 
as  a  representative  man,  not  of  England,  but  of 
Europe — as  one  who,  in  his  massive  personality, 
summed  up  a  whole  epoch,  with  all  its  bewildering 
conflict  of  chilling  scepticism,  baffled  hopes,  and 
invincible  aspirations.  In  any  just  criticism  of 
Byron  there  must  be  a  large  admixture  of  the 
historic  spirit — judging  of  him  not  merely  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view  as  a  singer,  but 
treating  him  broadly  as  a  living,  spiritual  force 
manifesting  itself  through  a  literary  medium.  His 
own  intermittent  bursts  of  impatience  with  the 
poet's  craft  may  have  a  semblance  of  affectation,  but 
nevertheless  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
truth.  For  Byron  belongs  to  those  militant  poets 
who  are  tempted  now  and  again  to  exchange 
the  pen  for  the  sword,  the  study  for  the  forum, 
the  lonely  reveries  of  the  recluse  for  the  roar 
and  resonance  of  the  battle  of  life.  This  virile 
energy  of  disposition  he  shares  with  some  of  the 
greatest  of  all  poets  :  with  ^Eschylus  and  Dante, 
with  Cervantes  and  Milton^  with  Victor  Hugo 
in  his  fiery  Republicanism,  and  with  at  least  one 
notable  living  English  example  of  the  poet  turning 
into  an  apostle  of  social  reform,  and  pleading  the 
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cause  of  justice  before  startled  multitudes.  There 
is  the  after-glow  of  the  French  Revolution  in  all 
Byron's  work,  quite  as  much  as  in  Shelley's — 
with  this  difference  :  that  his  ideas  being  more 
solidly  rooted  in  the  earth,  he  suffered  all  the  more 
bitterly  from  this  recoil  of  baffled  aims.  And  it 
was  largely  due  to  this  recoil  of  the  flow  in  the 
tide  of  human  affairs  that  he  became  the  poet 
of  despondency  and  despair.  Spiritually,  he 
inherits  directly  from  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  Burns  ;  though  it  may  be  granted  that 
in  matters  of  style  he  was  a  Conservative,  and 
considerably  influenced  by  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
other  writers  belonging  to  the  school  of  the 
classical  revival  in  England. 

Sweetest  things  ever  turn  most  sour.  And  the 
hope  which  had  electrified  the  nations  at  those 
watch-words  of  the  French  Revolution — Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity — so  soon  to  be  eclipsed  by 
the  storm-clouds  of  the  Terror  and  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  ;  this  hope,  changed  to  a  dull 
despair  or  mocking  unbelief  of  all  sublunary 
things,  had  poisoned  Byron's  soul,  darkened  his 
imagination,  and  tinctured  all  his  views  of  life. 
In  Spain,  standing  on  the  field  of  Albuero — 
on  the  famous  plain  of  Marathon — sailing  along 
the  limpid  crystal  of  Alpine  lakes,  or  in  white- walled 
towns  of  sunny  Italy — there  stood  between  him  and 
the  beauty  of  the  world  not,  as  was  whispered, 
the  ghost  of  an  imaginary  Florentine  lady  done 
to  death  for  his  sake,  but  a  far  more  terrible 
apparition — the  spectre  of  murdered  Freedom, 
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the  only  love  to  whom  his  soul  ever  remained 
constant.  He  is  perpetually  harping  on  that 
string,  as,  to  take  one  of  many  examples,  in 
"  Childe  Harold,"  when  he  cries — 

"  But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  dreadful  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime  ; 

1       Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 
And  vile  ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall  [fall." 

Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst — his  second 

Nothing,  surely,  proves  so  conclusively  what 
paramount  importance  Byron  attached  to  the 
political  crisis  of  his  time  than  by  branding  the 
collapse  of  the  Republic  in  France  as  man's 
"  second  fall."  In  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  "—one 
of  his  poems  of  loftiest  loveliness — we  have  a  picture, 
most  tender  and  pathetic,  of  that  brave  Bonnivard, 
who  endured  long  years  of  imprisonment  for  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  ;  in  "  The  Prophecy  of 
Dante"  the  immortal  Florentine  exile  hurls  the 
thunderbolts  of  his  fierce  invectives  against  the 
foreign  enslavers  of  his  country  ;  and  in  "  The 
Isles  of  Greece"  we  hear  a  very  cry  of  anguish 
wrung  from  the  poet's  heart  at  her  degradation  : — 

"  'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 
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Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  bless'd  ? 

Must  we  but  blush  ? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  ! 

What !  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no, — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall ; 

And  answer,  4  Let  one  living  head — 
But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come  !  * 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb." 

In  "  Don  Juan,"  that  crowning  work  of  the 
poet,  by  which  his  name  will  ever  live,  we  have  the 
reverse  side  of  the  medal.  The  thwarted  enthusi- 
asm has  turned  to  searing  irony,  the  exalted  hope 
to  stinging  ridicule  ;  but  if  the  poet  now  habitually 
laughs  at  mortal  things,  it  is,  in  truth,  that  he  may 
not  weep.  The  tormenting  conviction  of  the 
fierce  struggle  and  anarchy,  so  lightly  veiled  by 
our  so-called  civilisation,  is  the  clue  to  guide  one 
through  the  kaleidoscopic  labyrinth  of  this 
astonishing  work,  so  justly  described  by  Shelley 
as  "  something  wholly  new  and  relative  to  the 
age,  yet  surpassingly  beautiful."  Here  the  real 
Byron  reveals  himself — with  "the  lightnings  of  his 
song  "  smiting  the  sham  respectabilities,  the  mock 
devotions,  the  general  humbug  cloaking  the  reck- 
less selfishness  and  monstrous  corruption  of  that 
society  which  he  so  intimately  knew  1  Byron,  it 
seems,  had  intended — after  leading  the  young 
Don    through    all    the   vicissitudes    of  human 
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existence — shipwrecks,  war,  love  adventures,  court 
favours,  high  life  and  low — to  have  landed  him 
in  Paris  at  the  culminating  period  of  the 
Revolution,  and  taking  Anacharsis  Clootz,  the 
Prussian  Baron,  for  his  model,  to  have  made  Juan 
perish  by  the  guillotine  for  pleading  the  principles 
of  humanity.  It  must  be  deplored  as  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  literature  that  the  poet's  early 
death,  prevented  his  carrying  out  this  fine  concep- 
tion, and  so  putting  the  finishing  cantos  to  this 
masterpiece. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  far-fetched,  but  we  seem  to 
detect  a  suggestive  kind  of  family  resemblance 
between  Byron's  "  Don  Juan  "  and  Goethe's  "  Faust." 
Not  a  surface  likeness  such  as  the  one  which  the 
last  named  poet  pointed  out  in  "  Manfred ; "  but 
one  which  to  us  appears  to  indicate  the  common 
sources  of  contemporaneous  thought,  the  Id'ecs 
Meres,  so  to  speak,  to  which  they  owed  their 
origin.  Both  "Faust"  and  "Don  Juan"  were  in- 
tended by  their  makers  (though  this  intention 
is  truncated  in  the  latter  work)  to  traverse  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  experience,  to  snatch  breath- 
lessly at  every  desire  as  it  arose,  to  seize 
opportunity  as  it  flies,  and  yet,  in  turn,  to  find 
all  attainment  illusive  and  transitory,  all  enjoyment 
insufficient  to  allay  that  insatiable  craving  for 
life,  which  for  ever  eludes  their  feverish  grasp. 
Faust,  after  racing  through  life — having  in  turn 
probed  the  depths  of  love,  metaphysics,  art,  power, 
statecraft,  science — finally  discovers,  in  his  afflicted 
old  age,  the  one  happy  moment  of  life  in  wresting 
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a  portion  of  habitable  soil  from  the  greedy  wa^es, 
and  on  this  hard-won  bit  of  earth  planting  a 
colony,  that  in  its  daily  struggle  with  the  elements 
of  nature  shall  earn  its  right  to  life  and  independ- 
ence. So,  too,  Byron,  had  he  carried  out  his  design 
to  the  end,  would  have  shown  "Don  Juan,"  after 
having  exhausted  all  the  sensations  of  pleasure  life 
had  to  offer  him,  leaving  the  excesses  of  youth 
behind,  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  book  of 
life,  seeking  a  fresh  outlet  for  his  inexhaustible 
energies  by  devoting  them  to  the  service,  and 
dying  in  the  defence,  of  the  lately  proclaimed  rights 
of  Man. 

If  this  analogy  exist,  as  I  think  it  does,  between 
such  otherwise  widely  dissimilar  works,  it  would  be 
not  a  little  instructive  to  find  out  to  what  causes  it 
may  be  assigned.  But  the  question  is  a  vast  one, 
and  the  restricted  limits  of  this  introduction  will 
only  allow  of  a  few  desultory  hints.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  already,  the  period  was  essentially  one 
of  transition  ;  feudalism  had  passed  away,  the 
obstructions  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  were  re- 
moved, the  barriers  rigidly  separating  class  from 
class  had  been  broken,  and  what  had  hitherto  still 
survived  of  the  cramping  regulations  of  the  Middle 
Ages  with  regard  to  trade  and  commerce  were  now 
finally  abolished.  The  individual  delivered  sud- 
denly from  a  number  of  civil  and  religious  dis- 
abilities felt  all  his  energies  powerfully  stimulated. 
To  the  strong  and  capable  portion  of  the  middle- 
class  now  opened  out  illimitable  vistas  of  achieving 
future  wealth,  power,  happiness.    The  race-course 
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was  thrown  open,  the  victory  to  the  strong,  and  in 
the  eager  pursuit  of  the  prizes  of  life  the  weaklings 
must  necessarily  resign  themselves  to  go  to  the 
wall.  In  their  complete  negation  of  all  authority  and 
triumphant  self-assertion,  in  their  keen  zest  with 
which  they  follow  the  perpetual  flux  of  human 
affairs,  in  their  worship  of  the  beauty  of  the  material 
universe  as  opposed  to  Christian  asceticism  and  the 
negation  of  the  flesh,  "  Faust "  and  "  Don  Juan  M  are 
the  chosen  types  of  the  poetic  interpretation  of  the 
principle  of  individualism.  For  even  as  the  "  Divina 
Commedia"  is  the  consummate  flower  and  supreme 
outcome  of  ten  centuries  of  Roman  Catholic 
supremacy;  as  "  Paradise  Lost  "  is  the  offspring  of 
the  Protestant  secession — so  the  central  figures  in 
Goethe's  drama  and  Byron's  epic  are  the  children 
of  the  insurrection  of  man's  mind  against  those  crip- 
pling bonds  of  custom  still  inherited  by  generation 
after  generation,  "  like  an  endless  disease."  They 
claim  absolute  expansion  of  individual  life,  regard- 
less of  restrictions  ;  they  deny  all  authority,  human 
or  divine,  to  curb  their  passions  or  curtail  their 
enjoyments,  being  a  law  unto  themselves,  with  hap- 
piness for  their  goal — that  futile  and  illusive  goal, 
which  ever  melts  into  air  as  they  approach — so  that 
finally  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  vanity  of  all 
"  miserable  aims  that  end  in  self."  Much  the  same 
conception  of  life  pervades  the  Laras,  Giaours, 
Corsairs  of  Lord  Byron's  earlier  and  more  imma- 
ture period  ; — the  predominant  mood  of  these 
demi-peers,  demi-pirates,  being  one  of  haughty 
isolation  from  the  herd  of  men,  engaged  as  they 
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are  in  a  miserable  tete-a-tete  with  their  own  spleenful 
cogitations  on  snowy  Alpine  peak  or  wave-washed 
Ionian  isle  ;  this  arrogant  contempt  for  mankind 
in  general  finally  recoiling  on  themselves  in  a  deep 
desolation  of  spirit. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  for  a  moment  from 
Byron's  massive  individualism  to  what  we  may 
perhaps  call  the  altruism  of  that  literary  pheno- 
menon, Walt  Whitman;  whom  we  cannot  help 
regarding  as  the  John  the  Baptist  of  a  new 
revelation.  He  undoubtedly  is  the  first  authentic 
voice  of  Democracy  made  audible  in  literature. 
For  as  to  Byron  and  Shelley,  it  needs  only  to  look 
at  the  delicate  beauty  of  their  lineaments,  to  under- 
stand that,  with  the  high-bred  instincts  of  an 
old  race  in  their  veins,  their  aspirations  could  not 
fail  to  be  after  a  Republic  moulded  on  the  Greek 
model,  or  shaped  in  accordance  with  a  somewhat 
exclusive  ideal.  Walt  Whitman,  on  the  contrary, 
coming  himself  of  rough  work-a-day  folk,  feels  the 
actual  pulse  of  the  people,  and  in  their  hearing, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  hard,  ugly,  toilsome 
lives,  he  utters  a  thrilling  word — the  Shibboleth  of 
the  future — en  masse.  In  this  new  conception  of 
life  we  notice  an  affinity  to  the  great  music-dramas 
of  Wagner,  inasmuch  as  the  predominance  of 
melody,  or  the  manifestation  of  individual  ex- 
pression, is  subordinated  to,  although  not  absorbed 
in,  the  vast  symphonic  harmonies  of  the  co- 
operating whole.  This  abiding  consciousness  of 
being  simply  an  organic  particle  of  the  living  body 
of  the  people— this  recognition  of  the  social  bond, 
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which,  having  ceased  to  be  theoretic,  has  passed 
into  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  its  prophet — marks 
a  farther  milestone  in  the  evolution  of  mankind, 
and,  in  its  illimitable  hospitality  and  joyful  in- 
clusiveness  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from 
the  most  abject  and  degraded  beggar  crouching  in 
the  mud,  effectually  shuts  the  door  on  that  era  of 
the  absolutism  of  the  individual  which  is  typified  in 
action  by  the  conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz, 
and  in  literature  by  Lord  Byron — "  the  grand 
Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme." 

To  turn  now  from  the  significance  and  heart  of 
Byron's  poetry  to  his  qualification  as  a  craftsman, 
we  shall  find  that,  with  many  splendid  and  rare 
gifts,  he  lacked  certain  others,  pre-eminently  those 
which  are  the  result  of  a  patient  and  deliberate 
effort  at  attaining  to  perfection  of  verbal  expres- 
sion; nor  does  he,  on  the  other  hand,  possess 
those  inspirations  of  seemingly  lawless,  yet  flaw- 
less, melody  which  seem  to  flow  so  spontan- 
eously from  the  lips  of  the  greatest  lyrists.  We 
must  not  look  to  Byron  for  the  luscious  beauty 
and  verbal  sorcery  of  Keats  in  such  lines  as  — 

"  Casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairylands  forlorn," 

nor  must  we  expect  to  hear  such  ethereal 
rapture  and  "  embodied  joy "  of  lark-like  song 
as  welled  from  the  Ariel  lips  of  Shelley.  Byron 
himself  hits  his  weak  point  accurately  when 
he  says,  "  I  am  like  the  tiger  (in  poesy)  ;  if 
I  miss  the   first   spring,  I    go   growling  back 
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to  my  jungle.  There  is  no  second ;  I  can't 
correct ;  I  can't,  and  I  won't."  So,  of  course, 
be  misses  many  of  those  happy  effects  due  to  the 
cunning  manipulation  of  language,  and  to  the  de- 
liberate weighing  of  the  relative  value  of  each  word, 
which  is  an  ever-fresh  surprise  in  the  exquisitely 
finished  work  of  such  a  poet  as  Lord  Tennyson. 

Again  it  may  be  said,  that  although  he  possesses 
complete  mastery  of  the  Ottava  Rima — handling 
the  stanza  with  such  admirable  skill  that  it  be- 
comes in  turn  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  of 
the  deepest  pathos  or  of  the  most  incisive  satire — 
yet  he  falls  far  short,  nay,  never  attempts,  the 
intricate  rhythmical  effects  and  metrical  marvels 
"of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out"  in  which 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  unapproached.  But  although 
Byron  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  the  volume 
of  his  poetic  impulse  is  so  potent  as  to  obliterate 
what  would  be  serious  flaws  and  blemishes  in  work 
of  a  different  description  ;  for  his  genius,  in  its 
resistless  flow,  might  be  likened  to  a  mighty  tor- 
rent with  a  sound  as  of  modulated  thunder  speeding 
on  with  the  untiring  energy  of  elemental  forces. 

Byron  is  a  master  of  monumental  expression. 
His  phrases  spring  finished  and  full-armed  from 
his  glowing  imagination.  He  has  the  secret  of 
fusing  scattered  and  ephemeral  sense-impressions 
into  a  single  image  of  exhaustive  significance 
— of  flashing  the  inner  meaning  of  whole  periods 
of  history  into  a  few  illuminating  words  ;  in 
fact,  he  is  a  true  artist,  inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  enumerate  but  select — not  acting  by  nature 
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as  copyist  and  photographer,  but  rather,  after  the 
manner  of  the  bee,  compounding  a  richer  substance 
from  the  bitter-sweet  garden  of  experience.  To 
take  a  few  instances  of  his  power  of  hitting  a  sub- 
ject right  in  the  centre,  with  unerring  aim,  see  how 
he  paints  all  the  cruel  depravity  and  savage  lusts 
of  the  city  of  the  Caesars  in  his  description  of  the 
dying  Gladiator — 

"  Butchev'd  to  make  a  Koman  holiday ; " 

how  he  sums  up  the  mediaeval  conflict  raging 
between  Emperor  and  Pope  as  to  the  relative 
supremacy  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
in  the  line — 

"  An  emperor  tramples  where  an  emperor  knelt ;  " 

and  how  incomparably  he  expresses  the  external 
fascination  of  Rome,  in  all  her  deathless  beauty 
and  desolation,  when  he  calls  her  "The  Niobe  of 
Nations."  No  poet  or  historian,  however  volumin- 
ously eloquent,  has  ever  said  or  sung  anything  as 
pithy  and  conclusive  as  those  fine  immortal  stanzas 
of  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  Byron  has  devoted  to 
"  the  lone  mother  of  dead  empires."  The  poet  is 
no  less  happy  when,  inspired  by  the  master  works 
of  antiquity,  he  conveys  the  transcendent  quality 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  by  calling  him  "The  sun 
in  human  limbs  array'd,"  and  that  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici  by  speaking  of  her  as  the  goddess  "  who 
loves  in  stone  and  fills  the  air  around  with  beauty." 
As  to  felicitous  touches  of  that  kind  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  they  are  countless.    What  strikes 
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one  about  them  is  their  accuracy,  unstudied  ease, 
and  lucidity  of  expression.  One  feels  that  the  poet 
had  looked  at  the  thing  with  all  his  soul,  and  was 
chiefly  thinking  of  zV,  not  of  the  way  he  should  say 
it  in,  when  he  tried  to  catch  the  fleeting  impres- 
sion ;  a  method  unconsciously  illustrated  by  that 
line  in  "  The  Island" — 

rt  Who  thinks  of  self  when  gazing  at  the  sky  ? " 

Plow  tender  is  his  touch,  when,  after  drawing  a 
marvellous  word-picture  of  the  "Falls  of  Vel'ino" 
with  their  "hell  of  waters,"  he  shades  off  the  horror 
with  the  lovely — 

"  Its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground  ; " 

or  that  beautiful  description  of 

"  The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmur'd  like  a  bird." 

As  to  examples  of  dazzling  wit  and  trenchant  sar- 
casm, the  harvest  would  be  so  plentiful  that  the 
only  puzzle  is  what  to  choose,  since  the  "  Vision  of 
Judgment"  and  "Don  Juan"  bristle  with  epi- 
grammatic phrases  and  pungent  couplets,  such  as — 

"  And  scribbles  as  if  head-clerk  to  the  Fates," 

or  the  description  of  English  country-house  life  in 
autumn — 

"  If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 
Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game ; " 
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or,  again,  the  description  of  greeting  between  the 
archangel  Michael  and  Satan  : — 

"  Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 
There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness." 

Byron's  poetic  work  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  periods,  or,  more  correctly,  sections,  for  they 
intersect  and  overlap  each  other  as  regards  their 
time  of  production.  We  have,  first,  the  partly  nar- 
rative, partly  lyrical  class  of  poems,  to  which  belong 
the  earlier  cantos  of  "Childe  Harold,"  the  "Giaour," 
"  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "  Corsair,"  "  Lara,"  "  Siege  of 
Corinth,"  etc.,  which,  at  their  time  of  publication,  en- 
joyed such  immense  and  instantaneous  popularity, 
and  since  then,  in  a  literary  sense,  have  fallen  into 
"the  sere  and  yellow  leaf."  We  are  no  longer 
attracted  by  the  vivid  glow  of  the  oriental  land- 
scapes, and  the  glamour  has  departed  from  those 
proud  and  solitary  figures,  haunted  by  remorse 
and  passion,  in  which  the  poet  seems  to  reproduce 
the  adventurous  and  turbulent  spirit  of  his  own 
grim  ancestors.  Next  in  order  we  may  consider 
the  plays,  "  Manfred,"  "  Marino  Faliero,"  "  Cain," 
"  Sardanapalus,"  "  Werner,"  etc.,  etc.  Byron,  al- 
though essentially  undramatic,  in  the  sense  that  his 
power  of  embodying  character  is  restricted  within 
certain  definite  limits,  has  yet  within  those  limits  a 
very  unmistakable  faculty  of  pourtraying  men  and 
women  of  marked  and  powerful  individuality.  The 
oriental  monarch,  "  Sardanapalus,"  for  example,  is 
a  very  distinct  creation  from  "Cain,"  or  "  Manfred," 
or  "  Marino  Faliero  "  ;  "  Donna  Julia  "  has  nothing 
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in  common  with  the  Greek  slave,  "  Myrrha,"  nor 
the  self-willed,  imperious  Gulbeyaz  with  Adah's 
wifely  tenderness  and  self-devotion.  But  it  would 
seem  that  Byron,  in  order  to  powerfully  depict  any 
character,  must  be  able  to  trace  in  it  some  analogy 
to  his  own  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  situation 
should  have  come  well  within  the  range  of  his  own 
immediate  experience.  Like  the  giant  Antseus,  who 
recruited  his  strength  whenever  he  touched  the 
ground,  so  Byron's  imagination  had  need  to  draw 
his  from  contact  with  the  world  of  reality.  Byron 
can  thus  construct  a  magnificent  "  Cain"  from  the 
andacious  workings  of  his  own  troubled  and 
sceptical  spirit ;  or  he  can  show  us  the  reverse 
side  of  the  medal,  and  in  the  effeminate  ruler 
of  Assyria  body  forth  a  genuine  Eastern  king — 
voluptuous,  pleasure-loving,  indolent,  yet  not  with- 
out humane  and  magnanimous  traits  running  like 
golden  ore  through  his  nature.  Sardanapalus 
is  also  Byron,  but  with  a  difference — Byron, 
supposing  he  had  happened  to  be  the  successor 
to  the  throne  of  Nimrod  and  Semiramis.  Never- 
theless, there  are  in  this  play  unmistakable 
signs  of  pure  dramatic  inspiration.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  king,  in  a  spasm  of  warlike 
enthusiasm,  while  eagerly  arming  for  the  fight 
with  the  rebels,  suddenly  flings  down  the  prof- 
fered helmet,  calling  for  one  that  shall  be 
lighter  and  more  ornate,  as  well  as  for  a  mirror  in 
which  to  see  how  his  armour  becomes  him.  Still 
more  dramatic  is  the  final  touch,  when  Sardana- 
palus, about   to  mount  the  self-chosen  funera) 
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pyre,  takes  the  cup  with  which  Myrrha,  according  to 
her  country's  wont,  is  about  to  make  a  libation  to 
the  gods,  and  hastily  drains  it  in  memory  of  past 
banquets.  Myrrha,  too,  cast  in  a  more  heroic 
mould  than  Byron's  women  habitually  are,  is  a 
splendid  and  well-worked-out  conception  of  a  noble 
Greek  type.  Nothing  could  paint  her  nature  better 
than  her  brief  words  in  reply  to  the  king's  entreaty 
that  she  shall  reconsider  her  decision  of  perishing 
with  him  in  the  flames  ;  scornfully  ignoring  his 
speech  by  the  simple  inquiry  whether  she  shall  begin 
lighting  the  torches,  she  then  adds — 

"  I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars." 

Byron,  however,  shows  most  dramatic,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  we  should  perhaps  say, 
scenic  power,  in  his  selection  of  the  general  appro- 
priateness of  the  backgrounds,  situation,  and  subject 
matter  of  his  plays.  The  character  of  his  per- 
sonages is  not  so  much  dramatically  developed 
before  our  eyes  through  and  by  action,  as  effectively 
displayed  by  a  series  of  powerful  groupings,  some- 
thing not  unlike  to  the  famous  group  of  the  Laocoon. 

The  blank  verse  of  these  dramas  is  often  poor — 
wanting  in  flexibility  and  variety  of  rhythm,  and 
never  enchanting  the  reader  by  those  unexpected 
modulations  and  rich  harmonies,  the  secret  of 
which  is  only  possessed  by  a  few  masters  of 
that  metre  to  which  Byron  had  an  antipathy, 
"because,"  as  he  said,  "every  line  had  to  be  good." 

We  now  come  to  the  third  group  of  Lord 
Byron's  works — the  late  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
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"Beppo,"  the  "Vision  of  Judgment,"  and  "Don 
Juan."  In  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  group, 
and  the  last  and  culminating  effort  of  his  earlier 
period,  the  poet  seems  bidding  a  pathetic  adieu 
to  the  illusions  of  youth.  Henceforth  he  will 
set  his  leading  theme — "  How  transient  are  all 
mortal  things" — to  a  thousand  different  tunes. 
But  this  knowledge,  instead  of  guiding  him  to 
that  which  his  great  contemporary  Goethe 
had  pointed  to  as  the  entrance  to  the  new  or 
spiritual  life  of  man — to  Resignation — stung  his 
proud,  self-willed  spirit  to  more  obstinate  revolt ; 
a  revolt  in  which,  flinging  his  gauntlet  in  the 
face  of  Fate,  he  defies  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  laughing  at  venerable  beliefs,  trampling  on 
the  sanctities  of  home,  fiercely  scoffing  at  the  de- 
lusions called  love  !  Such  a  bonfire  as  Byron's 
wild  genius  kindled  in  "Don  Juan"  wherein 
to  scorch,  consume,  and  annihilate  the  things 
which  most  men  regard  with  reverence  or 
affection,  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  never  see  again. 

It  is  a  whole  outworn  structure  of  society,  inevit- 
ably dragging  along  with  it  much  that  must  remain 
evergreen  in  human  affairs,  that  crackles  away  so 
merrily  in  these  cantos,  scattering  such  coruscations 
of  wit.  In  these  astonishing  satires  we  shall  find 
most  things — fun,  pathos,  beauty,  tenderness,  sar- 
casm, epic  energy,  and  idyllic  sweetness :  one 
thing,  however,  we  must  not  look  for,  as  it  never 
even  faintly  dawns  on  the  author  of  "  Don  Juan," 
and  that  is  that  devout  and  reverent  spirit  of  self- 
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abnegation  in  his  mental  attitude  towards  the  Cos- 
mos which  renovates  society  and  saves  the  individual 
from  a  futile  and  losing  battle  with  destiny. 

But,  all  deductions  made,  what  a  vast,  varied,  and 
magnificent  body  of  poetic  work  has  been  left  us 
by  this  man  of  prodigal  endowments,  who  passed 
away  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  thirty-six ! 
Yet  a  single  passage  we  must  quote  to  show  the 
intrinsic  splendour  of  Byron  at  his  best.  It  is  from 
the  lovely  episode  of  Juan  and  Haidee  : — 

"  It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 
Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 

Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded, 
Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still, 

With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 

Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky, 

With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

"  And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and,  hand  in  hand, 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 

Glided  along  the  smooth  and  hardened  sand, 
And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 

Worked  by  the  storm,  yet  worked  as  it  were  planned  : 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells, 

They  turned  to  rest,  and  each  clasped  by  an  arm, 

Yielded  to  the  deej)  twilight's  purple  charm. 

"  They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  lloating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 

They  heard  the  waves  splash  and  the  winds  so  low, 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this, 

Their  lips  drew  near  and  clung  into  a  kiss." 
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We  may  not  unaptly  close  this  short  study  of 
Lord  Byron's  works  by  referring  the  reader  to 
"  Euphorion,"  that  monument  of  love  which  Goethe, 
the  founder  of  "  world  literature  "  erected  to  the 
English  poet's  memory,  when  he  embodied  the 
spirit  of  modern  poetry  in  the  second  part  of 
"  Faust,"  as  the  product  of  the  union  of  classical  art 
and  romanticism.  In  "  Euphorion"  Byron  is  typified 
as  the  beautiful,  impetuous,  and  untamable  boy 
who  leaps  from  the  arms  of  Helena,  to  the  horror  of 
Faust  and  the  beholders,  and,  bounding  from  crag  to 
crag  in  the  pursuit  of  fleet-footed  beauty,  falls  back 
killed  to  the  earth  in  his  attempt  to  soar.  This 
breathless  chase  after  the  ideal ;  this  reckless  in- 
difference to  the  yearning  hands  and  pleading  voices 
fain  to  restrain  him  ;  this  scorn  and  contempt  of  all 
limitations,  domestic  and  social  ;  this  Titanic 
audacity  and  spiritual  isolation,  will  remain,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  final  expression  of  Lord 
Byron's  personality  in  life  and  literature  ;  and  not 
only  of  him,  but  of  all  poets  and  prose-writers  like 
Heine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  George  Sand,  Leopardi, 
Mickiewic,  Pushkin,  and  others,  who,  in  an  age  of 
transition  and  unrest,  have  directly  inherited  of  his 
storm-tossed  spirit. 

MATHILDE  BLIND. 


THE  DREAM. 


i. 

Our  life  is  twofold  :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence  :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 
And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 
They  do  divide  our  being ;  they  become 
A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 
And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity  ; 
They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — the  speak 
Like  sibyls  of  the  future  ;  they  have  power — 
The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  : 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  they  will, 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by, 
The  dread  of  vanish'd  shadows — are  they  so  ? 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  ? — What  are  they  ? 
Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
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With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep  ;  for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 


II. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  ot  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green,  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ; — the  hill 
Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath, 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful ; 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood  ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him  ;  he  had  look'd 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away; 
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He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers ; 
She  was  his  voice  ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 
But  trembled  on  her  words  ;  she  was  his  sight, 
For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 
Which  colour'd  all  his  objects : — he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself ;  she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more  ;  'twas  much, 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him  ; 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honour'd  race. — It  was  a  name 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not — and 
why  ? 

Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 
Another  ;  even  now  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 


ill 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd  ; 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake  ; — he  was  alone, 
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And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  lean'd 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 
With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again, 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears, 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused, 
The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter'd  there  ; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw- 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand  ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
WTas  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came  ; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles  ;  he  pass'd 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 


IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood ;  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams  :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspect  ;  he  was  not 
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Himself  like  what  he  had  been  ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  name 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them  ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten'd  near  a  fountain  ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb,  did  watch  the  while, 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around  : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 


V. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who  did  not  love  her  better  : — in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home, 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — but  behold  ! 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved  ; 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
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Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved  ; 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  preyed 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 


VI. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  return'd. — I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar — with  a  gentle  bride  ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  starlight  of  his  Boyhood.    As  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then — 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him  ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have 
been — 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall, 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place, 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny, — came  back 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ? 


THE  DREAM. 


VII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  ; — oh  !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm  ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things  ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy :  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 


VIII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him  ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 
With  Hatred  and  Contention  ;  Pain  was  mix'd 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days, 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  n 
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And  made  him  friends  of  mountains  :  with  the  stars 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

He  held  his  dialogues  ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries  ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide, 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 

A  marvel  and  a  secret. — Be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  is  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery. 

A  SKETCH. 

11  Honest — honest  Iago  ! 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee." 

Shakspeare 

Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head  : 
Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexpress'd, 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd — 
Raised  from  the  toilette  to  the  table,  where 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 
With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd 
She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd. 
Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie, 
The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy 
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Who  could,  ye  gods,  her  next  employment  guess — 

An  only  infant's  earliest  governess  ! 

She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 

That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learn'd  to  spell. 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 

As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows  : 

What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 

None  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 

And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind, 

Which  Flattery  fool'd  not,  Baseness  could  not  blind, 

Deceit  infect  not,  nor  Contagion  soil, 

Indulgence  weaken,  nor  Example  spoil, 

Nor  master'd  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 

On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown, 

Nor  Genius  swell,  nor  Beauty  render  vain, 

Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain, 

Nor  Fortune  change,  Pride  raise,  nor  Passion  bow, 

Nor  virtue  teach  austerity — till  now. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness — to  forgive  ; 

Too  shock'd  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 

She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below  ; 

Foe  to  all  Vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  friend, 

For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 


But  to  the  theme,  now  laid  aside  too  long, 
The  baleful  Burthen  of  this  honest  song  : 
Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 
If  mothers — none  know  why — before  her  quake  ; 
If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mothers'  sake ; 
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If  early  habits — those  false  links  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 
Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ; 
If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 
Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls  ; 
If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 
And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find  ; 
What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 
To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  ? 
Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints, 
While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood — sneers  with 
smiles — 

A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles  : 

A  plain  but  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 

To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul -hardened  scheming  ; 

A  lip  of  lies — a  face  form'd  to  conceal ; 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  a.  all  who  feel : 

With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown  ; 

A  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 

Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 

Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale — 

(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 

Congenial  colours  in  that  soul  or  face) — 

Look  on  her  features  !  and  behold  her  mind 

As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined  : 

Look  on  the  picture  !  deem  it  not  o'ercharged — 

There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged  : 

Yet  true  to  "  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 
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This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade — 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh  !  wretch  without  a  tear — without  a  thought, 
Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 
The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 
Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  inflictest  now  ; 
Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 
And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 
May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affections  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight  ! 
And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  ! 
Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 
Black — as  thy  will  for  others  would  create  : 
Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust, 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 
Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed, 
The  widow  d  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  ! 
Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 
prayer, 

Look  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair  ! 
Down  to  the  dust  ! — and,  as  thou  rott'st  away, 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear, 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 
Thy  name — thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers, 
And  festering  in  the  infamy  of  years. 


FARE  THEE  WELL, 


FARE  THEE  WELL. 

"Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 
And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain  ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain  ; 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder. 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  n«ither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

Coleridge's  Christabel. 

Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever, 
Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well ; 

Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  ! 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 


FARE  THEE  WELL. 


Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 
Founded  on  another's  woe  : 


Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 
Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 

Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 
To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 


Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 


Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth, 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat  ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 


These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 


And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father  !  " 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 


FARE  THEE  WELL. 


When  her  little  hand  shall  press  thee, 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd, 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  ! 


Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 


All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 


Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken  ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now  : 


But  'tis  done — all  words  are  idle — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will. 


Fare  thee  well  !  thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA. 

When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark, 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray, 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way  ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 
And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 

When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind, 
The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 

When  fortune  changed,  and  love  fled  far, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast, 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

Oh  !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light, 
That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 

And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 
For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 
Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray — 

Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook — 

There's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 
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Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  winds  might  rend, the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 
Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 

For  Heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken — thine  will  never  break  ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel,  but  will  not  move  ; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside, 

Were  found  and  still  are  fix'd  in  thee ; — 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried, 
Earth  is  no  desert — ev'n  to  me. 
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Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 


Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 


Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me  : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn  ; 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me  ; 

'Tis  of  thee  that  I  think — not  of  them. 
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Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  though  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  could'st  shake  ; 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me  ; 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

Yet  T  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  : 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun  : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wild  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 
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My  sister  !  my  sweet  sister  !  if  a  name 

Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine  ; 

Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 

Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 

There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny — 

A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 


The  first  were  nothing — had  I  still  the  last, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness  ; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast, 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 

Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  fate  of  yore,— 

He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 


If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 

Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unforeseen, 

I  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 

The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox  ; 

I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe 
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Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward : 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest  since  the  day 

That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift — a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray  5 

And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  oft  my  bonds  of  clay : 

But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive, 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 


Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old  \ 

And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 

Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll'd 

Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 

Something — I  know  not  what — does  still  uphold 

A  spirit  of  slight  patience  ; — not  in  vain, 

Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 


Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair, 

Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 

(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 

Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 

The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 


I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In  happy  childhood,  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 

Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
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Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks  ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation  ; — to  admire 

Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date  ; 

But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire. 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 

For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 

And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 

Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  ! — but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 

The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 

There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show, — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 

I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 

And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more, 

Leman's  is  fair  ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore ; 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make, 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before  ; 

Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they 
are 

Resign 'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 
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The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 

Of  nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 

It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 

To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 

She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 

My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 


I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one  ; 

And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 

The  earliest — even  the  only  paths  for  me— 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 

I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept ; 
/  had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do ; 

Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew, 

And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 

Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 


And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care  ; 

I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day, 

Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 
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My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 

Of  ceaseless  vigils  ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fill'd  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 


And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 

Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal : 

And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  further. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 

That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around, 

And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 


For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine  ; 

We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign  ; 

It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 

From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 

We  are  entwined :  let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 

The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 
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ON  HEARING  THAT  LADY  BYRON  WAS  ILL. 

And  thou  wert  sad — yet  I  was  not  with  thee  ! 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near ; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not — and  pain  and  sorrow  here  ! 
And  is  it  thus  ? — it  is  as  I  foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so  ;  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  the  wreck'd  heart  lies  cold, 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shatter'd  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife, 

We  feel  benumb'd,  and  wish  to  be  no  more, 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore, 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 
I  am  too  well  avenged  ! — but  'twas  my  right ! 

Whate'er  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite — 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument. 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful ! — if  thou 
i  last  been  of  such,  'twill  be  accorded  now. 
Thy  nights  are  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  sleep  ! — 

Yes  !  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  shalt  feel 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal, 
For  thou  art  pillow'd  on  a  curse  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  woe  as  real ! 
I  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee ; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend, 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 
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Hadst  nought  to  dread — in  thy  own  weakness  shielded, 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded, 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should  not  spare ; 
And  thus  upon  the  world — trust  in  thy  truth, 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungovern'd  youth — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  are — 
Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 
A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt ! 
The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord, 
And  hew'd  down  with  an  unsuspected  sword, 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope — and  all  the  better  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart, 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife, 
And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part. 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice, 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold, 

For  present  anger,  and  for  future  gold — 
And  buying  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  enterd  into  crooked  ways, 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise, 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  times, 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes, 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Janus-spirits — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence — the  pretext 
Of  prudence,  with  advantages  annex'd — 
The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend, 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won — 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done  ! 
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ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND  I  AM 
FREE. 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain  ; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
I'll  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
I  last  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here, 

Thou'rt  nothing — all  are  nothing  now. 


In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  I 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart, — the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 
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On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky  ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon, 

When  sailing  o'er  the  ^Egean  wave, 
"  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  " — 

Alas,  it  gleam 'd  upon  her  grave  ! 


When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 
"  'Tis  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

"  That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains  :  " 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  'tis  idle  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live  ! 


My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days, 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new  ! 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze  ! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow's  hue  ! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 


Thou  bitter  pledge  !  thou  mournful  token  : 
Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast  ! 

Still,  still  preserve  that  love  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  pressed. 
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Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes, 
More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled  : 

Oh  !  what  are  thousand  living  loves 
To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead? 


AND  THOU  ART  DEAD,  AS  YOUNG 
AND  FAIR. 

"  lieu,  quanto  minus  est  cumreliquis  versari  quam  tui  meminisse  ! " 

And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 
And  forms  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  return'd  to  Earth  ; 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed, 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love, 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
'Tis  nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 
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Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours  ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  passed  away  : 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmatch'd 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey  ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away  : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck 'd  to-day  ; 
Since  earthly  eyes  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade  ; 
The  night  that  followed  such  a  morn 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade  : 
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Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  pass'd, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last : 

Extinguish'd,  not  decay'd  ; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep. 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed, 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed  ; 
To  gaze,  how  fondly  !  on  thy  face, 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head  ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain, 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee  ! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me, 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 


WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED. 


WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED. 

When  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  years, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 


The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now, 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 


They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear  ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well : — 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 
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FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 


In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
That  my  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee? — 

With  silence  and  tears. 


FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 

A  SONG. 

Fill  the  goblet  again  !  for  I  never  before 

Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  its  core  ; 

Let  us  drink! — who  would  not? — since,  through  life's 

varied  round, 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  found. 
I  have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply ; 
I  have  bask'd  in  the  beam  of  a  dark  rolling  eye  ; 
I  have  loved  ! — who  has  not  ? — but  what  heart  can 

declare, 

That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  ? 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart's  in  its  spring, 

And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 


FILL  TILE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 


I  had  friends ! — who  has  not? — but  what  tongue  will  avow, 
That  friends,  rosy  wine  !  are  so  faithful  as  thou  ? 
The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange, 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  sunbeam — thou  never  canst 
change ; 

Thou  grow'st  old  ! — who  does  not  ? — but  on  earth  what 
appears, 

Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  shall  increase  with  its  years? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  your  idol  below, 

We  are  jealous  ! — who's  not  ? — thou  hast  no  such  alloy  ; 

For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  enjoy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  past, 

For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 

There  we  find — <lo  we  not? — in  the  flow  of  the  soul, 

That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowl. 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on  earth, 

And  Misery's  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth. 

Hope  was  left, — was  she  not? — but  the  goblet  we  kiss, 

And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape  !  for  when  summer  has  flown, 

The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own  : 

We  must  die — who  shall  not  ? — May  our  sins  be  forgiven, 

And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee  ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lull'd  winds  seem'd  dreaming: 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep ; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 
As  an  infant's  asleep  : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee  : 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

'*  O  Lachrymarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Ducentium  ortus  ex  anirao  :  quater 
Felix  I  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympha,  sensit.'' 

Gray's  Poemata. 

There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes 
away, 

When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull 
decay, 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSTC. 


'Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone,  which 
fades  so  fast, 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself 
be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 
happiness 

Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess  ; 
The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  never  stretch 
again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself 
comes  down  ; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its 
own  ; 

That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our  tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the  ice 
appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth  distract 
the  breast, 

Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their  former 
hope  of  rest : 

'Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruined  turret  wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  grey 
beneath. 

Oh !  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt — or  be  what  I  have  been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a  vanish'd 
scene  ; 

As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be, 
So  'midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 

flow  to  me. 
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MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 

flOVy  CCLQ  CiyaTTib.1 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh  give  me  back  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
^(orj  fiov,  golq  ayairu). 

By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Woo'd  by  each  /Egean  wind  : 
Uy  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge  ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
2<&lj  fiov,  aag  ciycnrw. 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste  ; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist ; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well  \ 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
2w?7  /xov,  aag  ayairio. 

Maid  of  Athens  !  I  am  gone  : 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol,2 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  ?    No  ! 
2a>7j  fjov,  crag  aycnrw. 


1  11  My  life,  I  love  yon  ! 


Constantinople. 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  : 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-ph 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent  ! 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER. 

Since  our  Country,  our  God — oh,  my  sire 
Demand  that  thy  daughter  expire  : 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow- 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now 
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OH!  SNATCHED  AWAY. 


And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more  : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  ! 

And  of  this,  O  my  father  !  be  sure — 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent  ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free  ! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died  ! 


OH  !  SNATCH'D  AAV  AY  IN  BEAUTY'S 

BLOOM. 

Oh  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb  ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year  ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 


And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread  ; 
Fond  wretch  !  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  the  dead  ' 

Away  !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


Sir 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

The  King  was  on  his  throne, 

The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hall  . 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand  : 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 


The  fingers  of  a  man  ; — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 


The  monarch  saw,  and  shook, 
And  bade  no  more  rejoice  ; 

All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look, 
And  tremulous  his  voice. 

"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 
The  wisest  of  the  earth, 

And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 


Chaldea's  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore  ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw — but  knew  no  more. 


A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
He  heard  the  king's  command, 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view  ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 


DESTR  UCTION  OF  SENNA  CHE  RIB.    4 1 


44  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay  ; 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the  stone  ; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate  ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne." 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS. 

Sun  of  the  sleepless  !  melancholy  star  ! 

Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far, 

That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 

How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well  ! 

So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  rays  ; 

A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 

Distinct,  but  distant — clear,  but  oh,  how  cold  ! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
SENNACHERIB. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 
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Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew 
still  ! 


And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock -beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 


And  the  widows  of  Ashar  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal : 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  ! 


mm 
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THE  GIAOUR.1 

A    FRAGMENT   OF  A   TURKISH   TALE.  1813. 

"One  fatal  remembrance — one  sorrow  that  thrown 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes — 
To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm — and  affliction  no  sting." 

Moore. 

No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff,1 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain — 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 

Fair  clime  !  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave  ; 
And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 


1  Giaour — an  Infidel.  The  g  is  sounded  soft,  as  before  e  in 
English. 

-  A  tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by  some  supposed 
the  sepulchre  of  Themistocles. 
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Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees, 

How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 

That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there  ! 

For  there — the  Rose  o'er  crag  and  vale, 

Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,1 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, — 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 

Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale  : 

His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 

Unbent  by  winds,  unchill'd  by  snows, 

Far  from  the  winters  of  the  West, 

By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 

Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 

In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven  ; 

And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 

Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 

And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there, 

And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share, 

And  many  a  grotto  meant  for  rest, 

That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest ; 

Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 

Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 

Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar 

Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star  ; 

Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar, 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 

Rush  the  night -prowlers  on  the  prey, 

And  turn  to  groan  his  roundelay. 

Strange — that  where  nature  loved  to  trace, 

As  if  for  gods  a  dwelling-place, 

And  every  grace  and  charm  hath  mix'd 

Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd — 

1  The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a  well-known 
Persian  fable. 
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There  man,  enamour'd  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 

And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 

That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour  ; 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 

To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 

But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care, 

And  sweetly  woos  him — but  to  spare. 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside, 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign, 

To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevail'd 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd, 

And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy  ! 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers). 
And  mark  d  the  mild  angelic  air — 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there — 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not  now — 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apalhy 
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Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon — 
Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power, 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  ! 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore — 
'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start — for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  5 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb — 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  pass'd  away  ! 
Spark  of  that  flame — perchance  of  heavenly  birth — 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd 
earth  f 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home,  or  Glory's  grave — 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  this  not  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

O  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 
Tronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
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These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear, 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  ! 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes — though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 
'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace : 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell, 
Yes  !  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 
What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar, 
1  Tigh  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred, 
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The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave, 1 

And  callous,  save  to  crime ; 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes  ; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest, 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 
Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft  ; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found, 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd, 
In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke, 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke : 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 
Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 


Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing, 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing, 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote  ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek  : 


1  Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga  (the  slave  nf  the  seraglio 
and  guardian  of  the  women),  who  appoints  the  Waywode.  A  pan, 
der  and  eunuch — these  are  not  polite,  yet  true  appellations — now 
governs  the  governor  of  Athens. 
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Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 
Till  port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night. 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed, 
With  slacken'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavern'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash  and  bound  for  bound  ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side, 
Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean-tide  : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast : 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour  ! 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race, 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface  ! 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt ; 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by, 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On — on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew  : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd,  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight : 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impress'd 
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A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 

And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 

Rung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 

He  spurs  his  steed  ;  he  nears  the  steep, 

That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep ; 

He  winds  around  :  he  hurries  by : 

The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 

P'or  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 

Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee ; 

And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 

On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight, 

He  wound  along — but  ere  he  pass'd 

One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 

A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 

A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  spee 

A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 

Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? — 

The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill, 

The  Mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still ; 

Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 

In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,1 

The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 

Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal. 

To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun  ; 

To-night,  the  Bairam  feast's  begun  : 

To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 

Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 

And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 

That  thou  shouldst  either  pause  or  flee? 


1  "Tophaike,"  musket.  The  Bairam  is  announced  by  the  can- 
non at  sunset  ;  the  illumination  of  the  Mosques,  and  the  firing  of  all 
kinds  of  small  arms,  loaded  with  ball>  proclaim  it  during  the  night. 
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He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place  : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  anger's  darkening  blush, 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed  ; 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly  ; — 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd 
Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd — 
Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp'd  his  blade — 
That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 
As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 
The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides  ; 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides — 
Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed  1 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed  ; 
The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more : 
The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien. — 
'Twas  but  an  instant  he  restrain'd 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd  ; 
'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood, 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued  : 
But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 


1  Jerreed,  or  Djerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which  is  darted 
from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision. 
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O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years  : 
What  felt  lie  then,  at  once  opprest 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 
That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fate, 
Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  ! 
Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  naught, 
It  was  Eternity  to  Thought  ! 
For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace, 
Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 
Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  ? 
Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went  ! 
The  curse  of  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom, 
That  Harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 
Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead  ! 

The  steed  is  vanish'd  from  the  stall ; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall ; 
The  lonely  spider's  thin  grey  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall ; 
The  bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower, 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower  ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine  grim ; 
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For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed 

Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 

'Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play, 

And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day, 

As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 

In  whirls  fantastically  flew, 

And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 

The  air  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 

'Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 

To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 

And  hear  its  melody  by  night. 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  childhood  play'd 

Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade  ; 

And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 

That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest ; 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  youth  along 

Its  bank  been  soothed  by  beauty's  song ; 

And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 

Of  music  mingled  with  its  own. — 

But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 

Along  the  bank  at  Twilight's  close  : 

The  stream  that  fill'd  that  font  is  fled— 

The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed  ! 

And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 

Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 

The  last  sad  note  that  swell'd  the  gale 

Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 

That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still, 

But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill ; 

Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 

No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 

On  desert  sands  'twere  joy  to  scan 

The  rudest  steps  of  fellow-man, 

So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
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Might  wake  an  echo  like  relief — 

At  least  'twould  say,  "  All  are  not  gone  ; 

There  lingers  Life,  though  but  in  one  " — 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there, 

Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear  ; 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 

Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way — - 

But  gloom  is  gather'd  o'er  the  gate, 

Nor  there  the  Fakir's  self  will  wait ; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay ; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  bless  the  sacred  "  bread  and  salt."  1 

Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 

Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 

For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side, 

His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 

Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 
The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labour, 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  Infidel's  sabre  ! 


I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 
More  near — each  turban  I  can  scan, 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan  ;  2 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 


1  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your  host, 
ensures  the  safety  of  the  guest :  even  though  an  enemy,  his  person 
from  that  moment  is  sacred. 

4  The  ataghan,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in  the  belt. 
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An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green  :  1 
"  Ho  !  who  art  thou  ?  " — "  This  low  salam  2 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am." 
"The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care, 
And  doubtless  holds  some  precious  freight, 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait." 
"Thou  speakest  sooth  ;  thy  skiff  unmoor, 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 
Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scatter'd  by, 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channell'd  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  from  your  task — so — bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run, 
Yet  'tis  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
That  one  of  " 


Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank  ; 
I  watch'd  it  as  it  sank  :  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirr'd  it  more, — 'twas  but  the  beam 
That  chequer'd  o'er  the  living  stream  : 
I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view, 
Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew  ; 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight ; 


1  Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  Prophet's  numerous  pre- 
tended descendants. 

2  "  Salam  aleikoum !  aleikoum  salam  1  " — M  Peace  be  with  you  ; 
be  with  you  peace  " — the  salutation  reserved  for  the  faithful. 
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And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 
Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 


As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect  queen  of  eastern  spring,1 
O'er  the  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower, 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  : 
So  beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild, 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd, 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid, 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought, 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught, 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 
Has  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away, 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
'Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah  !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 


1  The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmeer. 
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Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 
No  :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

The  Mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 

Is  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  fire, 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 
Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain. — 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire  ; 1 
So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  has  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoomed  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  ! 
»••••• 

Black  Hassan  from  the  Haram  flies, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes  ; 


1  Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  placed  foi 
experiment  by  gentle  philosophers. 
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The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 

Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 

Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 

When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 

Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 

That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell  : 

Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say 

Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 

When  Rhamazan's  last  sun  was  set, 1 

And  flashing  from  each  minaret 

Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 

Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East, 

'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath 

Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath  : 

For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 

In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 

And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 

Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 

Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd, 

But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 

Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 

Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave  ; 

And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 

And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 

Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell, 

Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 

But  others  say,  that  on  that  night. 

By  pale  Phingari's  trembling  light,  'J 

The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steed 

Was  seen,  but  seen  alone,  to  speed 


1  The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamazan. 

2  "  Phingari,"  the  moon. 
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With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 


Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell, 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well  : 
As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 
But  soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.1 
Yea,  Soul,  and  should  our  Prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 
By  Allah  !  I  would  answer  nay  ; 
Though  on  Al-Sirat's  2  arch  I  stood, 
Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood, 
With  Paradise  within  my  view, 
And  all  his  Houris  beckoning  through. 
Oh  !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read, 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed, 
Wrhich  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 
A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ? 
On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 
That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone  ; 
On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 


1  The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamschid,  the  embel- 
lisher of  Istakhar  ;  from  its  splendour,  named  Schebgerag,  "  The 
Torch  of  Night." 

*  Al-Sirat,  the  bridge  of  breadth  less  than  the  thread  of  a  famished 
spider,  over  which  the  Mussulmans  must  skate  into  Paradise,  to 
which  it  is  the  only  entrance ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the  river 
beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  be  expected,  the 
unskilful  and  tender  of  foot  contrive  to  tumble  with  a  facilis  de- 
scensus A  verni  not  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to  the  next  passenger. 
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The  young  pomegranate's  blossoms  strew 
Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new  : 
Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  flow, 
When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 
As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 
She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 
Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet, 
Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 
The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water — 
So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter — 
The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan  ! 1 
As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide ; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck  : — 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate — 
Her  mate — stern  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 
Alas  !  that  name  was  not  for  thee  ! 


Stern  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan ; 


1  M  Frangenstan,"  Circassia. 
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The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war, 

Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 

Stain'd  with  the  best  of  Arnaut  blood, 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 

And  few  return'd  to  tell  the  tale 

Of  what  befel  in  Parne's  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 

Were  those  that  once  a  pacha  wore, 

Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with  gold, 

Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold, 

'Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 

More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side  ; 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 

And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour  ! 


The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer  ; 
Here  many  a  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Finds  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard  : 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see, 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free  ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap  ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 
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Above  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak  ; 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light. 
Beneath  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there. 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  grey, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven  ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd  ? 


They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last : 
"  Bismillah  !  1  now  the  peril's  past ; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 
And  there  we'll  prick  our  steeds  amain  :  " 
The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head, 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound  ; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again  : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 
The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheath'd  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant, 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed  ; 


1  "  Bismillah,"  <;  In  the  name  of  God.' 
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Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course, 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire  : 
"  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I've  'scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this." 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit ; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword, 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Resign'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  ! 1 
In  fuller  sight  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear, 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
"  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !  I  know  him  now  ; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow  ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery  ; 


l"  Amaun,"  quarter,  pardon. 
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I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb  : 

Though  now  array'd  in  Arnaut  garb, 

Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 

It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death  : 

'Tis  he  !  well  met  in  any  hour, 

Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour  ! " 


As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood, 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Roused  by  the  blasts  of  winter,  rave  ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore, 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet, 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fate  and  fury  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  jar, 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear, 
The  death-shot  hissing  from  afar  ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 

Reverberate  along  that  vale, 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale  : 
Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  ! 
Ah  !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press, 
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To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress  ; 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  sighs  to  grant, 
With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  right  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold  : 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  Love  laughs  at  faith  ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  joined  till  death  ! 

With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 

Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt, 

Yet  strained  within  the  sever'd  hand 

Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand, 

His  turban  far  behind  him  roll'd, 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold  ; 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  morn 

That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end  ; 

A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore, 1 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven, 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

Fall'n  Hassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 

Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate  ; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe,  with  brow 

As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below. — 


1  The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank. 
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"  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave  ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
He  called  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  againt  the  vengeful  Giaour ; 
He  call'd  on  Allah,  but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 
Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 
Be  pass'd,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 
I  watch'd  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these, 
The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize  ; 
My  wrath  is  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done, 
And  now  I  go — but  go  alone." 


The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling, 
His  Mother  looked  from  her  lattice  high — 

She  saw  the  dews  of  earth  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling : 
"  'Tis  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh." 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 
But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower  : 
"  Why  comes  he  not?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 
Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift  ? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 
Oh,  false  reproach  !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain's  brow, 
And  warily  the  steep  descends, 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle-bow — 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  ? 
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Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed  and  weary  way.'1 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 
But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight ; 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 
But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 
His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed, 
But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side ; 
He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 
Angel  of  Death  !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest  I 
His  calpac  1  rent — his  caftan  red — 
"  Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  Son  hath  wed : 
Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare, 
But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 
Peace  to  the  brave  !  whose  blood  is  spilt : 
Woe  to  the  Giaour  !  for  his  the  guilt." 


A  turban  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead, 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee ; 
As  ever  scorned  forbidden  wine, 
Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  4 *  Allah  Hu  !  "a 


1  The  calpac  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the  head-dress  ;  the 
shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turban. 

a  "  Allah  Hu!"  the  concluding  words  of  the  Muezzin's  call  to 
prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of  the  minaret. 
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Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand, 
And  stranger  in  his  native  land, 
Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood, 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 
But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite, 
And  the  dark  heaven  of  Houris'  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright ; 
They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave, 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave  ! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 

But  thou,  false  Infidel  !  shall  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's  scythe  ; 1 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis'  throne ; 2 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable, 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell  ! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire  sent,3 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race  : 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life ; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse  : 


1  Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitors  of  the  dead,  before  whom 
the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  novitiate  and  preparatory  training  for 
damnation. 

2  Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 

8  The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Levant. 
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Thy  victims,  ere  they  yet  expire, 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 
Thy  flowers  are  wither'd  on  the  stern. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fall, 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 
Shall  bless  thee  with  a  father's  name — 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame  ! 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark, 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue ; 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shall  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn  ; 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 
Memorial  of  thine  agony  ! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip ; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 
Go — and  with  Ghouls  and  Afrits  rave  ; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  I 

"  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer? 

His  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land  ;  'tis  many  a  year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  marked  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again  ; 
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It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  were  stamped  upon  his  brow." 

"  'Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 
Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came ; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair, 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 
But  broods  within  his  cell  alone, 
His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 
The  sea  from  Paynim  land  he  crost, 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 
Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race, 
But  only  Christian  in  his  face : 
I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made, 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought, 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought ; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay, 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea : 
Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying, 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying, 
On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand, 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb, 
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Invisible  to  all  but  him, 

Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 

And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave." 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl ; 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by  ; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue, 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue, 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell, 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unquell'd  and  high, 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendancy  ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 

From  him  the  half-affrighted  friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire, 

As  if  that  high  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile  ; 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he  ! 

And  when  he  doth,  'tis  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  Misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  would  curl  and  quiver  ! 

Then  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever  ; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so — such  ghastly  mirth 

From  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 

But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 
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What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face  ; 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix'd, 

But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix'd ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded, 

Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded, 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom  ; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high  : 

Alas  !  though  both  bestow'd  in  vain, 

Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Guilt  could  stain, 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cot,  decay'd  and  rent, 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer-by ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye  ; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone, 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  ! 

"  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  column'd  aisle  ; 

With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 

x\nd  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire  ; 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 

His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch  ; 

There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 
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See — by  the  half-illumined  wall 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd  ; 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 

And  leaves  those  locks'  unhallow'd  growth, 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside  ; 

And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 

Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lo  !  mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky, 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair  ! 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine  1 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore  : 

By  all  my  hopes  of  sins  forgiven, 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  !  " 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own  ; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 
Too  meek  to  meet  or  brave  despair  : 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 
The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 
Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine, 
But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 
It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the  same  ; 
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Then,  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  will, 
'Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill : 
A  breastplate  for  thine  hour  of  need, 
Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foeman  bleed ; 
But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 
Let  those  who  shape  its  edge  beware  ! 
Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art, 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en, 
And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 
But  break — before  it  bend  again. 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief ; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share  : 
Even  bliss — 'twere  woe  alone  to  bear  ; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease  to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay  ! 
It  is  as  if  the  desert  bird,1 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 
To  still  her  famish'd  nestlings  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr'd, 


The  pelican  !s,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  the  imputation 
of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 
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Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ! 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay  ; — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock  ! 

"  Father  !  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 

'Mid  counted  beads  and  countless  prayer 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 
Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care, 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age  ; 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroll'd, 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold, 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 
My  days,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe  ; 
Yet  still,  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 
I've  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life  : 
Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
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Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 
No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 
I'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls, 
Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gaze. 
Yet  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest — but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest. 
Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil : 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still. 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem  ; 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead  ;  my  hope,  their  doom 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain  ; 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modern  knave  : 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet, 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
I've  braved  it — not  for  honour's  boast ; 
I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 
To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay : 
But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize  - 
The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate — 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 
To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require 
Through  rending  steel  and  rolling  fire  ; 
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Nor  need's  t  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  would  but  do — what  he  hath  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave  : 
Then  let  life  go  to  ilim  who  gave ; 
I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  hnppy — need  I  no-,v  ? 


" 1  loved  her,  Friar  !  nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use — 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 
There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose  : 
'Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd  : 
Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  'midst  my  sins  such  act  record  : 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  : 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool  !  since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 
For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet's  gate. 
I  loved  her — love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey  ; 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 
I  did  not  vainly  sock,  nor  sigh  : 
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Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how  : 
But  look — 'tis  written  on  my  brow  ! 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 
In  characters  unworn  by  time  ; 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause : 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 
Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done, 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 
Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 
Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me  ; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 
And  I,  alas,  too  late  to  save  ! 
Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave — 
'Twas  some  relief — our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me — what  thou  well  mayst  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
Warn'd  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear 
The  deathshot  peal'd  of  murder  near, 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ! 
He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 
A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil ; 
One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 
One  prayer  to  Allah  all  he  made  : 
He  knew  and  crossed  me  in  the  fray — 
I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 
And  watch'd  his  spirit  ebb  away  : 
Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel, 
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He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 

I  search'd,  but  vainly  search'd,  to  find 

The  workings  of  the  wounded  mind  ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 

Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  his  dying  face  ! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave, 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 

"The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame. 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty's  chain  : 
If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein, 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain, 
If  bursting  heart,  and  madd'ning  brain, 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel, 
And  all  that  I  have  felt  and  feel, 
Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
'Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die — but  first,  I  have  possess'd, 
And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  bless'd. 
Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid? 
No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismay'd, 
But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
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I  grieve — but  not,  my  holy  guide, 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died  ! 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave — 
Ah  !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight, 
And  rose,  where'er  1  turn'd  mine  eye, 
The  Morning-star  of  Memory  ! 

"Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven : 

A  spark  of  thati  mmortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Allah  given 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  heaven  itself  descends  in  love  ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  Ray  of  Him  who  formed  the  whole  ; 
A  Glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 
But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt ! 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light : 
That  quench'd,  what  beam  shall  break  my  night? 
Oh  !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

This  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope  ; 
In  frenzy  then  their  fate  accuse  : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 
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That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe  ? 
Alas  !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow : 
Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss, 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear  : 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear  ! 
'Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
With  havoc  have  I  mark'd  my  way  : 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn  ! 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range, 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys  ; 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man, 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan  ; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine — 
Leila  !  each  thought  was  only  thine  ! 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe, 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me  : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
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The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death — attest  my  truth  ! 
'Tis  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish'd  madness  of  my  heart ! 

"  And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed, 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  life  ; 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorr'd  all  place ; 
Shuddering,  I  shrank  from  Nature's  face, 
Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before, 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  already  know, 
And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 
But  talk  no  more  of  penitence  ; 
Thou  seest  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence : 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 
The  deed  that's  done,  canst  thou  undo  ? 
Think  me  not  thankless,  but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. 
My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess : 
But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive  : 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 
And  calm  the  lonely  lioness : 
But  soothe  not,  mock  not  my  distress  1 

"  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 
When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
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Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers, 

I  had — ah  !  have  I  now  ? — a  friend  ! 

To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send, 
Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow  : 

I  would  remind  him  of  my  end  ; 
Though  souls  absorb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
'Tis  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom, 

And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smile — 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — I  reck'd  not  what — the  while 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth  : 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 
Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been, 
In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died  ; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 
If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name  ; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame  ? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn  ; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier  ? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 
And  tell  him — what  thou  dost  behold  ! 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
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The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief  ! 

1  i  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam  ; 
No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream  : 
Alas  !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep ; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear ; 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still ; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest  ; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 
'Twas  then,  I  tell  thee,  father  !  then 
I  saw  her  ;  yes,  she  lived  again  ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar,1 
As  through  yon  pale  grey  cloud  the  star 
Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her, 
Who  look'd,  and  looks  far  lovelier  ; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark  ; 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark  ; 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
I  wander,  father  !  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 
I  saw  her,  friar  !  and  I  rose 
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Forgetful  of  our  former  woes  ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart, 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp  ? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine ; 
Yet,  Leila  !  yet  the  form  is  thine  ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 
Ah  !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 
I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish'd  to  hold. 
Alas  !  around  a  shadow  prest, 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast  ; 
Yet  still  'tis  there  !    In  silence  stands, 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  ! 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye — 
I  knew  'twas  false — she  could  not  die  ! 
But  he  is  dead  !  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth  ;  why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 
They  told  me  wild  waves  roll'd  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love  ! 
They  told  me — 'twas  a  hideous  tale  ! — 
I'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 
If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
Thou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 
Oh,  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
This  brow,  that  then  will  burn  no  more  ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shade  !  whate'er  thou  art, 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart  ! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
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Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll  ! 

"  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor  !  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead  ; 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head, 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread, 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread." 

He  pass'd — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day  • 
This  broken  tale  was  all  he  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew. 
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SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty,  thou  art ! 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign  d — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom— 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar  ;  for  'twas  trod, 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivard  t    May  none  those  marks  efface  ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


I. 

My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years  ; 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears : 
My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd — forbidden  fare  ; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffer'd  chains  and  courted  death  : 
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That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake  ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place. 
We  were  seven — who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage  : 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd, 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 


II. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old ; 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  grey, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprison'd  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp  : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
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For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o'er  ! 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

III. 

They  chain'd  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three — yet  each  alone  ! 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight : 
And  thus  together,  yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  joined  in  heart, 
'Twas  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold  ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon-stone, 

A  grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be  : 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  ; 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do — and  did — my  best, 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 
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The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven — 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved. 
And  truly  might  it  be  distrest 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 

As  to  young  eagles,  being  free) — 

A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun  : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  other's  ills, 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 


The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind  ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy — but  not  in  chains  to  pine : 
His  spirit  wither'd  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine ; 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
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He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  follow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf ; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 


VI. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,1 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthralls  : 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day  : 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd  ; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high, 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky ; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd  ; 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake  unshock'd, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 


1  The  Chateau  de  Chillon  is  situated  between  Clarens  and  Ville- 
neuve,  which  last  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
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He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  : 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude, 
For  we  were  used  to  hunters'  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care  : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat ; 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives'  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow-men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den : 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb : 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side. 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ? — he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died  ;  and  they  unlock'd  his  chain, 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine  ;  it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  free-born  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer  : 
They  coldly  laugh'd — and  laid  him  there  : 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love  ; 
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His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, — 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument  ! 

VIII. 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  : 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

O  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  : — 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoll'n  convulsive  motion, 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such, — but  sure  and  slow. 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender, — kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind  ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
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As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray  ; 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot ; — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear ; 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear : 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished. 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rush'd  to  him  ; — I  found  him  not ; 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/only  lived — /only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew  ; 

The  last — the  soul, — the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe  : 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still ; 

Alas,  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 
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I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die  ; 
I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IX. 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well — I  never  knew  : — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 
And  then  of  darkness  too. 

I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none  ; 

Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 

As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist  ; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey, 

It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day ; 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 

And  fixedness — without  a  place  : 

There  were  no  stars, — no  earth, — no  time, 

No  check, — no  change, — no  good, — no  crime, 

But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 

Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  ! 

x. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  : 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard  ; 
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And  mine  was  thankful,  till  my  eyes 

Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 

And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 

I  was  the  mate  of  misery. 

But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 

My  senses  to  their  wonted  track  : 

I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 

Close  slowly  round  me  as  before  ; 

I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 

Creeping  as  it  before  "had  done, 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 

That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree  ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me  ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
It  seem'd,  like  me,  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate ; 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine ; 
But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird,  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  ! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise  ; 
For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  ; 
I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 
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But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  then  'twas  mortal — well  I  knew, 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone — 
Lone, — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud  ; 
Lone, — as  a  solitary  cloud — 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue  and  earth  is  gay. 


XL 


A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate  : 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe  ; 
But  so  it  was  :  my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain, 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part, 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun  ; 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod  5 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 
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XII. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all, 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape  ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me  : 
No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery. 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad  : 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 


XIII. 

I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame  ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor ; 
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But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly  ; 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain. 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load  ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save  ; 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV. 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote  ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learn'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus,  when  they  appear'd  at  last. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
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These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own  I 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home  : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell  ! 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell ; 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are  :  even  I 
Regain'd  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 


MAZEPPA. 
i. 

'TWAS  after  dread  Pultowa's  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  slaughter'd  army  lay, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 
Had  pass'd  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again, 
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Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear, 

And  a  more  memorable  year, 

Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 

A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name  ; 

A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 

A  shock  to  one — a  thunderbolt  to  all. 


II. 

Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die  ; 

The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 

By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 

Stain'd  with  his  own  and  subjects'  blood  ; 

For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid : 

And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t'  upbraid 

Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 

When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 

His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 

His  own — and  died  the  Russian's  slave. 

This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 

Of  well  sustain'd,  but  vain  fatigue  ; 

And  in  the  depths  of  forests,  darkling 

The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkling — 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes — 
A  king  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength  ? 
They  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree, 
In  outworn  nature's  agony  ; 
His  wounds  were  stiff,  his  limbs  were  stark — 
The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark  ; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A  transient  slumber's  fitful  aid  : 
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And  thus  it  was ;  but  yet  through  all, 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall, 
And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill, 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will : 
All  silent  and  subdued  were  they, 
As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

in. 

A  band  of  chiefs  ! — alas,  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Had  thinn'd  it ;  but  this  wreck  was  true 

And  chivalrous  :  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed  ; 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute, 

And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need. 
Among  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pillow  in  an  old  oak's  shade — 
Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old, 
The  Ukraine's  Hetman,  calm  and  bold  ; 
But  first,  outspent  with  his  long  course, 
The  Cossack  prince  rubbed  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed, 

And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane, 

And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripped  his  rein, 
And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  he  fed  ; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews  : 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board  ; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too, 
Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 
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Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb, 
All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him  ; 
Obey'd  his  voice,  and  came  at  call, 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all : 
Though  thousands  were  around — and  Night, 
Withput  a  star,  pursued  her  flight — 
That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 

IV. 

This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  cloak 

And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak, 

Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 

The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood — 

If  still  the  powder  fill'd  the  pan, 

And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  lock — 
His  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt, 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt ; — 
And  next  the  venerable  man, 
From  out  his  haversack  and  can, 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock, 
And  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  then, 
With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show, 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe  ; 
And  then  he  said,  "  Of  all  our  band, 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  more  have  done 
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Than  thee,  Mazeppa  !   On  the  earth 

So  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth, 

Since  Alexander's  days  till  now, 

As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou ; 

All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield, 

For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field." 

Mazeppa  answer'd, — "  111  betide 

The  school  wherein  I  learn'd  to  ride  ! " 

Quoth  Charles, — "Old  Hetman,  wherefore 

Since  thou  hast  learn'd  the  art  so  well  ?  " 

Mazeppa  said — "  'Twere  long  to  tell ; 

And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go, 

With  every  now  and  then  a  blow, 

And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 

Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ease 

Beyond  the  swift  Borysthenes  : 

And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 

And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 

Of  this  your  troop." — "  But  I  request," 

Said  Sweden's  monarch,  "  thou  wilt  tell 

This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap, 

Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep  ; 

For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 

The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies." 

"  Well,  sire,  with  such  a  hope  I'll  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back  : 
I  think  'twas  in  my  twentieth  spring, — 
Ay,  'twas — when  Casimir  was  king — 
John  Casimir, — I  was  his  page 
Six  summers  in  my  earlier  age  : 
A  learned  monarch,  faith  !  was  he, 
And  most  unlike  your  majesty  : 
He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
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New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again  ; 
And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  Diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet : 
Not  tjiat  he  had  no  cares  to  vex ; 
He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex  : 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war  ; 
But  soon,  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book  : 
And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fetes — 
All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port ; 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon  : 
So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 
Who,  being  unpension'd,  made  a  satire, 
And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 
It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes ; 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 
And  signed  my  odes  '  Despairing  Thyrsis.' 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent, 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine  : 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine, 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent : 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne  ; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store, 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore, 
Until  by  some  confusion  led, 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head, 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion — 
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His  junior  she  by  thirty  years, 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion  ; 

And  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances, 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances, 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender, 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
Tis  said,  as  passports  into  heaven  ; 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these  who  have  deserved  them  most. 


v. 

"  I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then  : 

At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say, 
That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day, 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight's  degree, 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me  ; 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see, 
But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now  ; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  plough'd 
My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow ; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday. 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page  : 
With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
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My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree, 
With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 

But  let  me  on  :  Theresa's  form — 
Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now, 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough, 

The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm  ; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well. 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood, 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  first  moonrise  of  midnight ; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream, 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam  ; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die. 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake, 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip — but  why  proceed  ? 

I  loved  her  then — I  love  her  still ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  ill. 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, 
As  is  Mazeppa  to  the  last. 
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VI. 

l<  We  met — we  gazed — I  saw,  and  sigh'd  ; 

She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied  ! 

There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 

We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines — 

Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 

Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  o'er-wrought, 

And  form  a  strange  intelligence, 

Alike  mysterious  and  intense, 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds, 

Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds ; 

Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire, 

We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire.- — 

I  saw,  and  sigh'd — in  silence  wept, 

And  still  reluctant  distance  kept, 

Until  I  was  made  known  to  her, 

And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 

Without  suspicion — then,  even  then, 

I  long'd,  and  was  resolved  to  speak, 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak, 
Until  one  hour. — There  is  a  game 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  play, 

Wherewith  we  wile  away  the  day  ; 
It  is — I  have  forgot  the  name — 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set, 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget : 
I  reck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost, 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh  !  to  see 
The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most ! 
I  watch'd  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well !) 
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Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain  ;  but  still 
Play'd  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot. 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass, 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there, 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair  ; 
And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 

All  incoherent  as  they  were  ; 
Their  eloquence  was  little  worth, 
But  yet  she  listen'd — 'tis  enough — 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice  ; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff! 


vn. 

41 1  loved,  and  was  beloved  again — 
They  tell  me,  sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties  ;  if  'tis  true, 

I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain  ; 

To  you  'twould  seem  absurd  as  vain  : 

But  all  men  are  not  born  to  reign, 

Or  o'er  their  passions,  or  as  you 

Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 

I  am — or  rather  was — a  prince, 

A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 

Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed  ; 

But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
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The  like  control. — But  to  resume  : 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again  ; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom, 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain.— 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower, 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing — all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 
No  other  like  itself — I'd  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o'er  once  more,  and  be  a  page, 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword, 
And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health. — 
We  met  in  secret — doubly  sweet, 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet ; 
I  know  not  that — I  would  have  given 
My  life  but  to  have  call'd  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 

For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 


VIII. 

"  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes, 
And  such  there  were  on  us  :  the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civil — 

The  devil ! — I'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong  ; 
It  might  be  some  untoward  saint 

Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long, 
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But  to  his  pious  bile  give  vent : — 
But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 
Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 
The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth — 
I  was  unarm'd  ;  but  if  in  steel, 
All  cap-a-pie  from  head  to  heel, 
What  'gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do  ? 
"Fvvas  near  his  castle,  far  away 

From  city  or  from  succour  near, 
And  almost  on  the  break  of  day  ; 
I  did  not  think  to  see  another, 

My  moments  seem'd  reduced  to  few ; 
And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 

And  it  may  be  a  saint  or  two, 
As  I  resign'd  me  to  my  fate, 
They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate  : 

Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew, 
Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. 
An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 
Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine  ; 
And  he  had  reason  good  to  be, 

But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 

An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 
Upon  his  future  pedigree  ; 
Nor  less  amazed  that  such  a  blot 
His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 
While  he  was  highest  of  his  line  ; 

Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 

The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 
In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 
'Sdeath,  with  a  page  ! — perchance  a  king 
Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing ; 
But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page  ! — 
I  felt — but  cannot  paint — his  rage. 
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IX. 

"  '  Bring  forth  the  horse  !'   The  horse  was  brought ; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 
Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ;  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undeflled — 

'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught  ; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane, 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-born  was  led  : 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong, 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash — 
Away  ! — away  ! — and  on  we  dash  ! — 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

x. 

"  Away  !  away  !  my  breath  was  gone, 

I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on  : 

'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day. 

And  on  he  foam'd — away  ! — away  ! — 

The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 

As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes, 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 

Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 

A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout ; 

With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  head, 
And  snapp'd  the  cord  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 
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And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 

Howl'd  back  my  curse  ;  but  'midst  the  tread, 

The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed, 

Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed  : 

It  vexes  me — for  I  would  fain 

Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 

I  paid  it  well  in  after  days  ; 

There  is  not  of  that  castle-gate, 

Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis  weight, 

Sttone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 

Nor  of  its  field  a  blade  of  grass, 

Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall, 

Where  stood  the  hearthstone  of  the  hall ; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass, 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was. 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze, 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft, 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roof, 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain, 
When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash, 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again, 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide, 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank. 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank — 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even — 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 
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The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

XL 

4 c  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequer'd  with  the  northern  light ; 
Town — village — none  were  on  our  track, 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent, 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black  ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old, 
No  trace  of  man.    The  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er  ; 
And  where  the  Spahi's  hoof  hath  trod, 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod  ; — 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  grey, 
And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by — 
I  could  have  answered  with  a  sigh — 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away, — 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray  ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane  ; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career ; 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed, 
He  must  have  slacken'd  in  his  speed : 
But  no — my  bound  and  slender  frame 
Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might. 
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And  merely  like  a  spur  became  ; 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoll'n  limbs  from  their  agony 
Increased  his  fury  and  affright ; 
I  tried  my  voice — 'twas  faint  and  low, 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang  ; 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er  ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  than  flame. 


XII. 

"We  near'd  the  wild  wood — 'twas  so  wide, 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side ; 

'Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 

Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste, 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste  ; 

But  these  were  few  and  far  between, 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green, 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

Ere  strewn  by  those  autumnal  eves, 

That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 

Discolour'd  with  a  lifeless  red, 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen'd  gore, 

Upon  the  slain  when  battle's  o'er, 

And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 

Its  frosts  o'er  every  tombless  head, 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 

May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek  : 
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'Twas  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 
And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood, 
The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine  ; 

But  far  apart — and  well  it  were, 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr'd  with  cold — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate  and  hunter's  fire  : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on, 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun  ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 
At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood, 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 
Oh  !  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword, 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  hoard, 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so — 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won  ; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt  !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain  roe ; 
Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dazzling  blast, 
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Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  pass'd, 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild  ; 
All  furious  as  a  favour'd  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish  ;  or  fiercer  still — 
A  woman  piqued — who  has  her  will. 


XIII. 

i 6  The  wood  was  pass'd  ;  'twas  more  than  noon, 

But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June  ; 

Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold — 

Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold  ; 

And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 

But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 

And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 

I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er : 

And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath, 

The  tortures  which  beset  my  path, 

Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress, 

Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness  ; 

Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood, 

When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood, 

And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 

The  rattlesnake's,  in  act  to  strike 

What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 

Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk? 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll'd  round, 

I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground  ; 

But  err'd,  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 

My  heart  turn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore ; 

And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more  : 

The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 

I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 
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And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  further  :  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake  ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below  : 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain  ; 
But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain, 
But  a  confusion  worse  than  such : 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much, 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again  ! 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 
No  matter  ;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  face — before — and  now. 


XIV. 

<e  My  thoughts  came  back  ;  where  was  I  ?  cold, 
And  numb,  and  giddy :  pulse  by  pulse 

Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold, 

And  throb  by  throb — till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  could  convulse, 
My  blood  reflow'd,  though  thick  and  chill ; 

My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 
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My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 
My  sight  return'd,  though  dim,  alas  ! 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh  ; 
There  was  a  gleam,  too,  of  the  sky 
Studded  with  stars  ; — it  is  no  dream  : 
*  The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  ! 
The  bright,  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen'd  limbs  were  rebaptized  ; 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves, 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 
And  onward  we  advance  ! 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized, 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 

I  could  not  tell  ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

XV. 

II  With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 
And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 

The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top  ;  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
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And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 

Or  scatter'd  spot  of  dusky  green, 
In  masses  broke  into  the  light, 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right  : 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate  ; 
No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star  ; 
Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes : 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then  ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Reminding  me,  through  every  ill, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 


XVI. 

"  Onward  we  went,  but  slack  and  slow ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

Or  feebly  foaming  went. 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour  ; 

But  useless  all  to  me  : 
His  new-born  tameness  nought  avail'd — 
My  limbs  were  bound  :  my  force  had  fail'd. 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free, 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied, 
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But  still  it  was  in  vain  ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er, 

Which  but  prolong'd  their  pain  : 
The  dizzy  race  seem'd  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won  : 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun — 

How  slow,  alas,  he  came  ! 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  grey 
Would  never  dapple  into  day  ; 
How  heavily  it  roll'd  away — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 
And  fill'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

XVII. 

"  Up  rose  the  sun  :  the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around,  behind,  before  : 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river?    Man  nor  brute, 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  was  mute  ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice,  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.    Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst, 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on  ; 
And  still  we  were — or  seem'd — alone. 
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At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 
No,  no  !  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  see  them  come  ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  ! 

I  strove  to  cry — my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride  ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 
A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride  ! 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  nostrils,  never  stretch'd  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answered,  and  then  fell. 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable, 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  ! 
On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong  : 
They  stop — they  start — they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
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Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide  : 
They  snort,  they  foam,  neigh,  swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly, 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight, 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him,  nor  me  ; — and  there  we  lay, 

The  dying  on  the  dead  ! 
I  little  deem'd  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

"And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 

My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign'd 

To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 

Present  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 

Inevitable — even  a  boon, 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon  ; 

Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape  : 
At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes. 
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And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
They  who  have  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery  : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave 
And,  save  the  future  (which  is  view'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued), 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve  : 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend 
Appears,  to  his  distemper'd  eyes, 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repair'd  his  fall : 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  crust, 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour  ; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save — 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 

XVIII. 

"The  sun  was  sinking — still  I  lay 
Chain'd  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed  j 

I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay, 
And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 
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No  hope  arose  of  being  freed  : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun. 
He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before  ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit, 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  the  strength  ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noire, 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a  voice, 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length. — 
I  know  no  more — my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  flx'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afar, 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 
And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense, 
An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross'd  my  brain — 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 
A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XIX. 

"  I  woke — Where  was  I  ? — Do  I  see 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 
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And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close  ? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ? 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ? 
And  is  it  mortal,  yon  bright  eye, 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  close  my  own  again  once  more, 
As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-hair'd,  and  tall, 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall ; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought  ; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free : 
I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast : 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseal'd, 
She  smiled,  and  I  essay 'd  to  speak, 

But  fail'd — and  she  approach'd,  and  made 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free  ; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 
And  smooth'd  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet ! 
Even  music  follow'd  her  light  feet ; — 

But  those  she  call'd  were  not  awake. 
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And  she  went  forth  ;  but,  ere  she  pass'd, 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast, 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say- 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return  : — while  she  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 

xx. 

"  She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire — 
What  need  of  more  ! — I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest 
Since  I  became  the  Cossack's  guest. 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain — 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut — 
They  brought  me  into  life  again — 
Me — one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign  ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain, 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness, 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne, — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess  ? 

Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair  ! 
To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank  ;  and  never 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there. 
Comrades,  good  night ! " — The  Hetman  threw 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 
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A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 

To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 

The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where  : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 
And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wondered  not — 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep. 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 
BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS. 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  COMPOSITION  SO  ENTITLED  BY  THE 

author  of  "  wat  tyler."  published  in  the 
"liberal."  1822. 

"  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  !  yea,  a  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 


Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate : 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late : 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 

But  since  the  Gallic  era  "eighty-eight," 

The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 

And  "a  pull  all  together,"  as  they  say 

At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 
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ii. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two, 

Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue, 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail, 

As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 


ill. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below  ; 

Terrestrial  business  fill'd  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau  : 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  woe, 

That  he  had  stripp'd  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 


IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 

That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no  doubt 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers), 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about, 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers, 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out, 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks : 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerks. 

K 
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v. 

This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven  ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 
So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew  ; 
Each  day,  too,  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust, 
The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood  and  dust. 


VI. 

This  by  the  way  :  'tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from  :  even  the  very  devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr'd, 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpen'd  every  sword, 
It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion — 

'Tis,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion.) 


VII. 

Let's  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 
Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 

And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyrant's  lease, 
With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon't : 

'Twill  one  day  finish  :  meantime  they  increase, 

"  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  front, 

Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast ;  but  ours  are  born 

Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 
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VIII. 

In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn 

Died  George  the  Third  ;  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 

Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun  ; 
A  better  farmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone  ! 
He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 

One  half  as  mad — and  t'other  no  less  blind. 


IX. 

He  died  !  his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth  ; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp  ;  there  was  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion. 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth  ; 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  also  ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

x. 

Form'd  a  sepulchral  melodrame.    Of  all 

The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?    The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 

There  throbb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced  the 
pall; 

And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 
It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 
The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. 
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XI. 

So  mix'd  his  body  with  the  dust !    It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 

The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air  j 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  million's  base  unmummied  clay — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 


XII. 

He's  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done ; 

He's  buried  ;  save  the  undertaker's  bill, 
Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  has  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will. 
But  where's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 


XIII. 

"  God  save  the  king  ! "    It  is  a  large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like  :  but  if  He  will 

Be  saving,  all  the  better  ;  for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 

I  hardly  know,  too,  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 

By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction, 

The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 
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XIV. 

I  know  this  is  unpopular  ;  I  know 

'Tis  blasphemous  ;  I  know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so ; 

I  know  my  catechism  ;  I  know  we're  cramm'd 
With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  o'erflow ; 

I  know  that  all  save  England's  church  have  shamm'd  ; 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damn'd  bad  purchase. 

xv. 

God  help  us  all  !    God  help  me  too  !  I  am, 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish, 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn, 
Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd  fish, 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb  ; 
Not  that  I  am  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish, 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  everybody  born  to  die. 


XVI. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys  ;  when,  lo  !  there  came 
A  wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame  : 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great, 

Which  would  have  made  all  save  a  saint  exclaim  ; 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink, 
Said,  "  There's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think  ! " 
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XVII. 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A  cherub  flapp'd  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyes — 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  nose  ; 
"  Saint  porter,"  said  the  angel,  "  prithee  rise  !  " 

Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 
An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes ; 

To  which  the  Saint  replied,  "Well,  what's  the  matter? 

Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter?" 


XVIII. 

"  No,"  quoth  the  cherub  ;  "George  the  Third  is  dead.' 

"  And  who  is  George  the  Third  ?  "  replied  the  apostle  ; 
"  What  George  ?  What  Third?  ""  The  king  of  England," 
said 

The  angel.    "Well  !  he  won't  find  kings  to  jostle 
Him  on  his  way ;  but  does  he  wear  his  head? 

Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tussle, 
And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  graces, 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 


XIX. 

"  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of  France  ; 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 

A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own  : 
If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down  ; 
But  having  but  my  keys,  and  not  my  brand, 
I  only  knock'd  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 
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"  And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  howl, 
That  all  the  saints  came  out  and  took  him  in  ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  St.  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl ; 
That  fellow  Paul — the  parvenu  !    The  skin 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem'd  his  sin, 

So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 


XXI. 

i{  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 
There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell 

The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saint's  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell  ; 

And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk  :  it  may  be  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 

Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below." 


XXII. 

The  angel  answer'd,  "  Peter  !  do  not  pout : 
The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 
He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire, 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt  : 
My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 

Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do." 
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XXIII. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 

Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind, 
Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed),  and  midst  them  an  old  man 

With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 
Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 


XXIV. 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host, 

A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved  ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-toss'd  ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 
And  where  he  gazed,  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 


XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne'er  to  be  enter'd  more  by  him  or  Sin, 

With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate, 
As  made  St.  Peter  wish  himself  within  : 

He  patter'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin  J 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 
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XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  all  together, 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon  ;  and  they  felt 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 
And  form'd  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt 

Around  their  poor  old  charge  ;  who  scarce  knew  whither 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 

With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stories,^ 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  Tories). 


XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 

Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-colour'd  flame,  until  its  tinges 

Reach'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 
Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 

O'er  the  North  Pole  ;  the  same  seen,  when  icebound, 

By  Captain  Parry's  crew,  in  ' '  Melville's  Sound." 


XXVIII. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light, 

Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrowing  fight : 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses  ;  for  here  the  night 

Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johanna  Southcote,  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 
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XXIX. 

'Twas  the  archangel  Michael ;  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince. 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits  ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits. 


XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good, 

A  goodly  work  of  Him  from  whom  all  glory 

And  good  arise  ;  the  portal  pass'd — he  stood  ; 
Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints  hoary— 

(I  s?iy  young,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years,  and  should  be  very  sorry 

To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  St.  Peter, 

But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter). 


XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd  down  before 
That  archangelic  hierarch,  the  first 

Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god  :  but  this  ne'er  nursed 

Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 
No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  durst 

Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high  ; 

He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 
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XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill  ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe  ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  either's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  champ  clos  the  spheres. 


XXXIII. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space  :  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so  ; 
And  that  "  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clay, 

Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  hours. 


XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract, 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact, 

But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act, 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

'Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 
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XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven  :  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o;er, 
And  souls  despatch'd  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect ;  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 


xxxvi. 

The  Archangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modern  beau, 
But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend, 

Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 
The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 

He  turn'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 
But  kindly;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 

With  more  hautew,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 

Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 


XXXVII. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 

In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  should 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentions, 

Who  long  have  "  paved  hell  with  their  good  intentions." 
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Michael  began  :  "What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man. 

Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ?  What  ill 
Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 

That  thou  can'st  claim  him?  Speak  !  and  do  thy  will, 
If  it  be  just  :  if  in  this  earthly  span 

He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 
His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 
And  he  is  thine  ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way." 


XXXIX. 

"Michael !"  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  "even  here 
Before  the  gate  of  Him  thou  servest,  must 

I  claim  nvy  subject :  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 
Were  of  his  weaknesses,  yet  on  the  throne 
He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 

II  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine  ;  it  was, 
Once,  more  thy  Master's  :  but  I  triumph  not 

In  this  poor  planet's  conquest ;  nor,  alas  ! 

Need  He  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 
With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 

In  worship  round  Him,  He  may  have  forgot 
Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things  : 
I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings. 
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XLI. 

"And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 

Assert  my  right  as  lord  ;  and  even  had 
I  such  an  inclination,  'twere  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous  :  they  are  grown  so  bad, 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves  !  so  much  more  mad 
And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse, 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLII. 

"  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again : 

When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor  worm 

Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign, 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form, 

And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  call'd  him  king  :  through  many  a  storm 

His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time  ; 

For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

XLIII. 

"  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leaves  it  old  : 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 

And  left  it :  and  his  annals  too  behold, 
How  to  a  minion  1  first  he  gave  the  helm  : 

How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold, 
The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 

The  meanest  hearts  !  And  for  the  rest  but  glance 

Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 


1  Lord  Bute. 
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XLIV. 

"  'Tis  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 
(I  have  the  workmen  safe)  ;  but  as  a  tool 

So  let  him  be  consumed.    From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 

Of  monarchs — from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 
Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Caesars'  school 

Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 

More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber'd  with  the  slain. 


XLV. 

"  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free  : 
Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  *  Liberty  ! ' 

Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent.  Whose 

History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes? 

I  grant  his  household  abstinence  ;  I  grant 

His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want ; 


XLVI. 

"  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 
He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 
His  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board, 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 
I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord  : 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose, 
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XLVII. 

"  The  New  World  shook  him  off :  the  Old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 

Completed  :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 

Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues  ;  drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 

A  lesson  which  shall  be  retaught  them,  wake 

Upon  the  thrones  of  earth  ;  but  let  them  quake  ! 

XLVIII. 

"  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,1  who  hold 
The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 

A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old — 
Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  Lord, 

Michael,  but  you,  and  you,  Saint  Peter  !  Cold 
Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 

The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 

In  all  the  licence  of  a  Christian  nation. 


XLIX. 

"  True  !  he  allowed  them  to  pray  God  :  but  as 
A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 

Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 
With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe." 

But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 
And  cried,  "  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw  ; 

Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 

While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself ! 


1  Roman  Catholics. 
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L. 

4  4  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure), 
Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure  ! " 
"  Saint  ! "  replied  Satan,  "you  do  well  to  avenge 

The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure, 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
I'll  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven." 


LI. 

Here  Michael  interposed  :  "  Good  saint  !  and  devil  ! 

Pray,  not  so  fast ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 
Saint  Peter  !  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan  !  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  not  more  to  say?" — "No." — "  If  you  please, 
I'll  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses." 


LII. 

Then  Satan  tum'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 

Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 
Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies. 

Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 

Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 

As  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions. 

L 
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LIU. 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come  :  no  station 

Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  Hell  assign'd  ;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  this,  as  very  well  they  may, 
It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 

Stuck  in  their  loins  ;  or  like  to  an  entre 
Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  freemasonry. 

I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 

Being  clay  myself.    Let  not  those  spirits  be 

Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses  ; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 


LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell — 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beacon'd, 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year, 

If  that  the  sunwier  is  not  too  severe. 
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LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tell— 'twas  half  a  minute : 
I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 

Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ; 
But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime  : 

And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  wTould  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Satan's  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime. 

The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 

To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a  day. 


LVII. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appear'd 

(I've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  yEgean,  ere  a  squall)  ;  it  near'd, 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise  : 
Like  an  aerial  ship,  it  tack'd  and  steer'd, 

Or  was  steer'd  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 

Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer 


LVIII. 

But  take  your  choice)  ;  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud  ; 

And  so  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud  !    No  land  e'er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these  : 
They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space  ;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose), 
And  realised  the  phrase  of  "  hell  broke  loose." 
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LIX. 

Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 
There  Paddy  brogued   "  By  Jasus  !  " — "What's  your 
wull  ?  " 

The  temperate   Scot  exclaim'd :   the  French  ghost 
swore 

In  certain  terms  I  shan't  translate  in  full, 

As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst  the  war, 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
"  Our  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 

Besides,  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane  ; 

In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades, 
From  Otaheite's  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign, 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades  : 
All  summon'd  by  this  grand  "  subpoena,"  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damned  like  me  or  you. 

LXT. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale 
As  angels  can  ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 

He  turn'd  all  colours — as  a  peacock's  tail, 

Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  skylight 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale, 

Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night, 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 
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LXII. 

Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Satan  :  "  Why, 

My  good  old  friend — for  such  I  deem  you,  though 

Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  personal  foe  : 

Our  difference  is  political \  and  I 
Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 

You  know  my  great  respect  for  you  :  and  this 

Makes  me  regret  whate'er  you  do  amiss — 


LXIII. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses  ?    I  did  not  mean 

That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce. 
'Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean, 

True  testimonies  are  enough  :  we  lose 
Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 

The  accusation  and  defence  :  if  we 

Hear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortality." 


LXIV. 

Satan  replied,  "  To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view  ; 

I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 
With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 

Already  ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 

Late  Majesty  of  Britain  s  case  with  you 

Upon  a  point  of  form  :  you  may  dispose 

Of  him  ;  I've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows  1 " 
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LXV. 

Thus  spoke  the  Demon  (late  call'd  "  multifaced  " 
By  multo-scribbling  Southey).    "  Then  we'll  call 

One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 

The  rest,"  quoth  Michael :  "Who  may  be  so  graced 
As  to  speak  first  ?  there's  choice  enough — who  shall 

It  be  ?  "    Then  Satan  answer'd,  "  There  are  many  : 

But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any." 


LXVI. 

A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng, 

Dress'd  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite  ; 
For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 

By  people  in  the  next  world  ;  where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam's,  right  or  wrong, 

From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 

Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 


LXVII. 

The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 

Assembled,  and  exclaim'd,  "  My  friends  of  all 

The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds ; 
So  let's  to  business  :  why  this  general  call  ? 

If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 
And  'tis  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 

Behold  a  candidate  with  unturn'd  coat  ! 

Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  vote  ?  " 
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LXVIII. 

"Sir,"  replied  Michael,  "you  mistake  ;  these  things 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august ;  to  judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met :  so  now  you  know." 
"Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings," 

Said  Wilkes,  "  are  cherubs  ;  and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older — Bless  me  :  is  he  blind  ?  " 


LXIX. 

"  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,"  the  Angel  said. 

"  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  licence  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 

To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest."— 4 4  Some," 

Said  Wilkes,  "  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead 

For  such  a  liberty ;  and  T,  for  one, 

Have  told  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun." 


LXX. 

"Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 
To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  Archangel.    "  Why,'" 

Replied  the  spirit,  "  since  old  scores  are  past, 
Must  I  turn  evidence  ?    In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last, 
With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons  :  in  the  sky 

I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 
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LXXI. 

"  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling  ; 

But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 

Than  Bute  and  Grafton     and  shall  be  unwilling 

To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess, 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  still  in 

Their  place  below  :  for  me,  I  have  forgiven, 

And  vote  his  habeas  corpus  into  heaven." 

LXXII. 

"Wilkes,"  said  the  Devil,  "  I  understand  all  this. 

You  turn'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died, 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry  ;  you  forget  that  his 

Reign  is  concluded  :  whatsoe'er  betide, 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you've  lost  your  labour, 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LXXIII. 

"  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 
When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way, 

Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day, 

With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 
His  pupil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say  : 

That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  further  ills ; 

I'll  have  him  gaggd — 'twas  one  of  his  own  bills. 


1  George  III.'s  Ministers. 
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LXXIV. 

"  Call  Junius  !  *'  From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk'd, 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze, 

So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease, 

But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd  (but  to  be  balk'd, 
As  we  shall  see),  and  jostled  hands  and  knees, 

Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder, 

Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 


LXXV. 

The  shadow  came — a  tall,  thin,  grey-hair'd  figure, 
That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth  ; 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour, 
But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth  : 

Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger, 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth  ; 

But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant — to  what,  none  could  say. 


LXXVI. 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 
Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were  ; 

The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess  : 
They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now  there  ; 

And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press, 
They  knew  him  perfectly  ;  and  one  could  swear 

He  was  his  father  :  upon  which  another 

Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother : 
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LXXVII. 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife  ;  but  the  wight 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds  :  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased  : 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin. 


LXXVIII. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one, 
Presto  !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another, 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 
It  varied,  till  I  don't  think  his  own  mother 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 

Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t'other ; 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 

At  this  epistolary  "  Iron  Mask." 


LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem — 
"  Three  gentlemen  at  once 99  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop) :  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one.    Now  many  rays 

Were  flashing  round  him  ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  London  days  : 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fancies, 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
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LXXX. 

I've  an  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own  ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown  ; 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear  ! 
'Tis  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  really^  truly,  nobody  at  all. 


LXXXI. 

I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 

Them  written  without  heads  ;  and  books,  we  see, 
Are  filled  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due, 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 

The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author. 


LXXXII. 

M  And  who  and  what  art  thou?  "  the  Archangel  said. 

"  For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-page," 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade  : 

"  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now."    "  Canst  thou  upbraid," 

Continued  Michael,  "  George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further  ?"    Junius  answerM,  "  You  had  better 
First  ask  him  for  his  answer  to  my  letter  : 
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LXXXIII. 

"  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 

The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb." 
"  Repent'st  thou  not,"  said  Michael,  "of  some  past 

Exaggeration  ?    Something  which  may  doom 
Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true  ?    Thou  wast 

Too  bitter — is  it  not  so  ? — in  thy  gloom 
Of  passion  ?  "    "  Passion  !  "  cried  the  phantom  dim, 
"  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 


LXXXIV. 

"What  I  have  written,  I  have  written  :  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  !  "    So  spoke 

Old  "  Nominis  Umbra  ;  "  and  while  speaking  yet, 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  "  Don't  forget 
To  call  George  Washington  and  John  Home  Tooke, 

And  Franklin.      But  at  this  time  there  was  heard 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirr'd. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post, 
The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  look'd  as  if  his  journey  cost 
Some  trouble.    When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 

"What's  this?"  cried   Michael;  "why,  'tis   not  a 
ghost  ! " 

"  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubus ;  "but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 
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LXXXVI 

"  Confound  the  renegado  !    I  have  sprain'd 
My  left  wing,  he's  so  heavy  ;  one  would  think 

Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain'd. 
But  to  the  point :  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 

Of  Skiddaw  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'd), 
I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 

And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel — 

No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 


lxxxvii. 

"  The  former  is  the  Devil's  scripture,  and 
The  latter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  affair 

Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 

And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand  : 
I've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 

At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 

I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea." 


LXXXVIII. 

Here  Satan  said,  "  I  know  this  man  of  old, 
And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 

A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 
Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere  : 

But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear  : 

We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 

With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 
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LXXXIX. 

"  But  since  he's  here,  let's  see  what  he  has  done." 

"  Done  !  "  cried  Asmodeus  ;  "  he  anticipates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 
Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates?" 
"  Let's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "what  he  has  to  say  ; 
You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way." 


XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe, 

To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in  flow  ; 

But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter, 

Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 


xci. 

But  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay, 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 
And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under  way, 
And  cried,  "For  God's  sake  stop,  my  friend;  'twere 
best — 

Non  Diy  non  homines — you  know  the  rest." 
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xcn. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng, 
Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation  ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service  ;  and  the  generation 

Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion  : 

The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaim'd,  "  What  !  what  ! 

Pye  1  come  again  ?    No  more — no  more  of  that  !  " 

XCIII. 

The  tumult  grew  ;  an  universal  cough 

Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate, 
When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough 

(Before  he  was  First  Minister  of  State, 
I  mean — the  slaves  hear  now) ;  some  cried,  "  Off,  off!  " 

As  at  a  farce  ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate, 
The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 
(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

xciv. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favour'd  knave  ; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face, 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  "  de  se" 


1  George  TTT.'s  Poet  Laureate. 
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xcv. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 

On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrow'd  ; 

And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause, 

With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 


xcvi. 

lie  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ;  'twas  his  way 

Upon  all  topics ;  'twas,  besides,  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides  :  'twould  delay 

Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread), 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day, 

To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few — 

"Wat  Tyler,"  "  Rhymes  on  Blenheim,"  "Waterloo." 


xcvu. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide  ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide, 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever. 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud — a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever  ; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-Jacobin — 
Had  turn'd  his  coat — and  would  have  turn'd  his  skin. 
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XCVIII. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory  ;  he  had  call'd 

Reviewing  M  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then  1 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper' d  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maul'd  : 

He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 

And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

XCIX. 

lie  had  written  Wesley's  life  ; — here  turning  round 
To  Satan,  "Sir,  I'm  ready  to  write  yours, 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 

The  pious  purchaser ;  and  there's  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers  ; 

So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents, 

That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints." 

c. 

Satan  bow'd,  and  was  silent.    "  Well,  if  you 

With  amiable  modesty  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?    There  are  few 

WTiose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work  :  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet.  By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 


1  See  Life  of  Henry  Kirke  White. 

M 
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ci. 

"  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here's  my  vision  ! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people  ;  yes,  you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 

Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall. 
I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 
Like  king  Alfonso.    When  I  thus  see  double,1 
1  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble." 

CII. 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS.  ;  and  no 

Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  saints, 
Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 

He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents ; 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 

Had  vanish'd,  with  a  variety  of  scents, 
Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang 

Like  lightning,  off  from  his  "melodious  twang." 

cm, 

These  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell ; 

The  angels  stopp'd  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions  : 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  hell ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  dominions 
(For  'tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell, 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  own  opinions) ; 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump  ;  but,  lo, 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow  ! 


1  Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolemean  system,  said  that,  "had  he 
been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would  have  spared 
the  Maker  some  absurdities." 
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civ. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys, 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knocked  the  poet  down ; 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease, 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown  ; 
A  different  web  being  by  the  destinies 

Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath,  whene'er 

Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 


CV. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his  works, 
But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — like  himself ; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd  like  corks, 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf, 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a  morass  :  he  lurks, 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf, 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  "  Life  "or  "  Vision, 

As  Welborn  says — "the  devil  turned  precision." 


cvi. 

As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 

Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 
And  show'd  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown  ; 

All  I  saw  further,  in  the  last  confusion, 
Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven  for  one 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 

I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm. 
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MANFRED : 
A  DRAMATIC  POEM.  1817. 

iC  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Manfred. 

Chamois  Hunter. 

Abbot  of  St.  Maurice. 

Manuel. 

Herman. 


Witch  of  the  Alps. 

Arimanes. 

Nemesis. 

The  Destinies. 

SriRiTS,  &c. 


Hie  scene  of  the  Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher  Alps 
partly  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in 
Mountains. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Manfred  alone. — Scene,  a  Gothic  Gallery. 
Time,  Midnight. 

Man.  The  lamp  must  be  replenish'd,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch  : 
My  slumbers — if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise  ; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge  :  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
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Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 

Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 

I  have  essay 'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 

A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 

But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 

And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 

But  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me — 

But  this  avail'd  not : — Good,  or  evil,  life, 

Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 

Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.    I  have  no  dread, 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes, 

Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. 

Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency  ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  ! 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light- - 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts, 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things — 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you — Rise  !  appear  ! 

[A  pause. 

They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you — by  this  sign, 
W7hich  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of  him 
Who  is  undying, — Rise  !  appear  !  Appear  ! 

[A  pause. 

If  it  be  so — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 

Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me  :  by  a  power, 

Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 
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Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn'd, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolish'd  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear  ! 

[A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery 
stationary  ;  and  a  voice  is  heard  singing. 

First  Spirit. 
Mortal  !  to  thy  bidding  bow'd, 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion, 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion ; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden  ; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal !  be  thy  wish  avow'd  ! 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains  : 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand  ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day  ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
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I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
Could  make  the  mountain  bow 

And  quiver  to  his  cavern'd  base — 
And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  ? 

Voice  of  the  Third  Spirit. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life, 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells, 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells  ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  roll'd — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold  ! 

Fourth  Spirit. 

Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher ; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth  ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  be  my  guide 
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Fifth  Spirit. 

I  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind, 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm  ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 
To  speed  to  thee  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast ; 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past. 

Sixth  Spirit. 
My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night ; 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light  ? 

Seventh  Spirit. 
The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me  : 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 
Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame. 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe  ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  ! 
And  thou  !  beneath  its  influence  born — 
Thou  worm  !  whom  I  obey  and  scorn — 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine, 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 
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Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 

And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee — 

What  wouldst  thou,  Child  of  Clay  !  with  me  ? 

The  Seven  Spirits. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star, 

Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay  ! 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals — say  ? 

Man.  Forgetfulness  

First  Spirit.  Of  what — of  whom — and  why  ? 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me  :  read  it  there  ; 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  possess  ; 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth — the  whole,  or  portion — or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators  :  each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion — 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask  ? 

Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 
But — thou  may'st  die. 

Man.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me  ? 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget  ; 
We  are  eternal,  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  future,  present.    Art  thou  answer'd  ? 

Man.  Ye  mock  me — but  the  power  which  brought  ye 
here  . 

Hath  made  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my  will  ! 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own, 
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And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  clay  ! 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  ye  what  I  am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answer'd  ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so  ? 

Spirit.  If,  as  thou  say'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Alan.  I  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in  vain  ; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit.  Say ; 

What  we  possess  we  offer  ;  it  is  thine  : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of  days — 

Man.  Accursed  !  what  have  I  to  do  with  days  ? 
They  are  too  long  already.    Hence — begone  ! 

Spirit.  Yet  pause  :  being  here,  our  will  would  do  thee 
service  ; 

Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 

Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Man.  No,  none  :  yet  stay — one  moment,  ere  we  part — 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.    I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters  ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star, 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom'd  forms. 

Spirit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle  : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I  have  no  choice  ;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come  ! 
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[Seventh  Spirit  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful 
female  figure.]    Behold  ! 
Man.  O  God  !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.    I  will  clasp  thee, 

And  we  again  will  be   [The figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crush'd. 

[Manfred  falls  senseless. 

A  voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  follows. 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass  ; 

When  the  fallen  stars  are  shooting, 

And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting, 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep  ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish  ; 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone  : 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  cloud  : 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by, 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye, 
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As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turn'd  around  thy  head, 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse  ; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare. 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice  ; 
And  to  thee  shall  night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky  ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring  ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatch'd  the  snake 

For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake  ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 
By  thy  unfathom'd  gulfs  of  guile, 
By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 
By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy  ; 
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By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart  ; 

By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee,  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell  ! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial, 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny  ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear  : 

Lo  !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee  ; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass'd — now  wither  ! 

Scene  II.  —  The  Mountain  of  the  Jnngfrau.  —  Timey 
Morning. — Manfred  alone  upon  the  Cliffs. 

Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me — 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me — 
The  remedy  I  rcck'd  of  tortured  me  : 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid, 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past  ;  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf  d  in  darkness, 
It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  mother  Earth, 
And  thou,  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?    1  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
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Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 

In  dizziness  of  distance  ;  when  a  leap, 

A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 

My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 

To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 

I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge  ; 

I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede  ! 

And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm  : 

There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds, 

And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live  ; 

If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 

This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 

My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 

To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 

The  last  infirmity  of  evil.  Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleavjng  minister, 

[An  eagle  passes. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets  :  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful  ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will, 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.    Hark  !  the  note, 
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[The  shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd  ; 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  ! 

[Enter from  below  a  Chamois  Hunter. 

Chamois  Hunter,  Even  so. 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me  ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail. — What  is  here? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain  :  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  free-born  peasant's,  at  this  distance. — 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

Man.  [not  perceiving  the  other.  ]    To  be  thus — 
Grey-hair'd  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 
Having  been  otherwise  !    Now  furrow'd  o'er 
WTith  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years — 
And  hours,  all  tortured  into  ages — hours 
Which  I  outlive  ! — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice  ! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me  ! 
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I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  fall  on  things  which  still  would  live ; 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C.  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  up  from  the  valley  ; 
I'll  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

Man.  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers  ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heap'd  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles. — I  am  giddy. 

C.  Huji.  I  must  approach  him  cautiously  ;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man.  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren  ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel. — Thus, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg — 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

C.  Hun.  Friend  !  have  a  care, 

Your  next  step  may  be  fatal :  for  the  love 
Of  Him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  ! 

Man.   [not  hearing  Aim.}    Such  would  have  been 
for  me  a  fitting  tomb ; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth  : 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus — thus  they  shall  be — 
In  this  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens  ! 
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Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 

You  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth  !  take  these  atoms  ! 

[As  Manfred  is  in  act  to  spring  from  the  cliff,  the 

Chamois  Hunter  seizes  and  ?-etains  him  with  a 

sudden  grasp. 

C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman  ! — though  aweary  of  thy  life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood — 
Away  with  me  1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Mart.  I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  me  not — 
I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl, 

Spinning    around   me  1   grow  blind  What  art 

thou? 

C.  Hun.  I'll  answer  that  anon. — Away  with  me  

The  clouds  grow  thicker  there — now  lean  on  me  

Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour  : 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing, 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter. — Come,  'tis  bravely  done — 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  difficulty ',  the  scene 
closes. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alps. 
Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 
C.  Hun.  No,  no — yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet  go 
forth  : 

Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 

To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours  at  least  ; 
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When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide — 
But  whither  ? 

Man.  It  imports  not  :  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C.  Hun.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high 
lineage — 

One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ?  I  only  know  their  portals  ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals  ;  but  the  paths, 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  from  childhood — which  of  these  is  thine  ? 
Man.  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 

And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine  ; 
'Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage  :  many  a  day 
'T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine. — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

Man.  Away,  away  !  there's  blood  upon  the  brim  ! 
Will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 

C.  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean?  thy  senses  wander 
from  thee. 

Man.  I  say  'tis  blood — my  blood — the  pure  warm 
stream 

Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love, 
And  this  we  shed  :  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be. 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half-madden- 
ing sin, 
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Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate'er 

Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  comfort  yet — 

The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience  

Man.  Patience  and  patience  !    Hence — that  word  was 
made 

For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey  : 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine — 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

C.  Hun.  Thanks  to  Heaven  ! 

I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  Will  am  Tell :  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill, 
It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

Man.  Do  I  not  bear  it  ? — Look  on  me — 1  live. 

C.  Hun,  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  man,  I  have  lived  many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number  :  ages — ages — 
Space  and  eternity — and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked  ! 

C.  Hun.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set :  1  am  thy  elder  far. 

Man.  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  doth  ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs  :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms  ;  and  one  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcases  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun.  Alas  !  he's  mad — but  yet  I  must  not  leave 
him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were — for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distemper'd  dream. 

C.  Hun.  What  is  it  ? 
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That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  ? 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps — 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts  ; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep  ;  thy  toils, 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless  ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph  : 
This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within — 
It  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already  ! 

C.  Hun.  And  wouldst  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot  foi 
mine  ? 

Man.   No,  friend  !    I  would  not  wrong   thee,  noi 
exchange 

My  lot  with  living  being  ;  I  can  bear — 
However  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  bear — 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  this — 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain, 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  ?  say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  ? 

Man.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me — 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved  :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence — 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

C.  Hun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest  ! 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself : 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not, 
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But  can  endure  thy  pity.    I  depart — 

'Tis  time — farewell  ! — Here's  gold  and  thanks  for  thee  : 

No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not, 

I  know  my  path — the  mountain  peril's  past  ; 

And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not  ! 

{Exit  Manfred. 

Scene  II. — A  loiver  Valley  in  the  Alps. — A  Cataract. 
Enter  Manfred. 

It  is  not  noun — the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch1 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.    No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness  ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divine 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her. 

[Manfred  takes  so  vie  of  the  water  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  flings  it  into  the  air,  muttering  the  adjura- 
tion. After  a  pause,  the  Witch  of  the  Alps 
rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sunbow  of  the  torrent.  J 

Beautiful  Spirit  !  with  thy  hair  of  light, 

And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 

The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 


1  This  iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  Alpine  torrents  ;  it  is  exactly  like  a  rainbow  come  down  to  pay 
a  visit,  and  so  close  that  you  may  walk  into  it  ;  this  effect  labts  till 
noon. 
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To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 

Of  purer  elements  ;  while  the  hues  of  youth  — 

Carnation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 

Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 

Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 

Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 

The  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her  heaven — 

Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 

The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 

Beautiful  Spirit  !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 

Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul, 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 

Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 

At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 

Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus, 

And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth  ! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  gave  thee  power ; 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  this — what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty — nothing  further ! 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.    I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

Witch.  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible? 

Man.  A  boon  : 
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But  why  should  I  repeat  it  ?  'twere  in  vain. 

Witch.  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it. 

Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.  From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walked  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine  ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  poweis, 
Made  me  a  stranger;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 

Was  there  but  one  who  but  of  her  anon. 

I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 

I  held  but  slight  communion ;  but  instead, 

My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 

The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 

Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite  ;  or  to  plunge 

Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 

On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 

Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these  my  early  strength  exulted  ;  or 

To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 

The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 

The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim  ; 

Or  to  look,  list'ning,  on  the  scatter'd  leaves, 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  sorg. 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone  ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 

Hating  to  be  so — cross'd  me  in  my  path, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 

And  was  all  clay  again.    And  then  I  dived, 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 
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Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd  up  dust, 

Conclusions  most  forbidden.    Then  I  pass'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught, 

Save  in  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  and  toil, 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Anteros,  i  at  Gadara, 

As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 

The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 

Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until  

Witch.  Proceed. 

Man.  Oh  !  I  but  thus  prolong'd  my  words, 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 

As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief  

But  to  my  task.    I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties  ; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me — 
Yet  there  was  one — 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself — proceed. 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes, 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine  ; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty  : 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 


1  The  philosopher  Jamblicus.  The  story  of  the  raising  of  Eros 
and  Anteros  may  be  found  in  his  life  by  Eunapius.    It  is  well  told. 
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The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 

To  comprehend  the  universe  :  nor  these 

Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 

Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not  ; 

And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her  ; 

Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 

Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own — 

I  loved  her,  and  destroy'd  her  ! 

Witch.  With  thy  hand  ? 

Man.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  broke  her 
heart — 

It  gazed  on  mine  and  wither'd.    T  have  shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers — and  yet  her  blood  was  shed  ; 
I  saw — and  could  not  stanch  it. 

Witch,  And  for  this — 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink' st  back 
To  recreant  mortality  Away  ! 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air  !  I  tell  thee,  since  that  hour — 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me  ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies.    I  have  gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn, 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ;  I  have  pray'd 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  death — but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless — the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  phantasy,  imagination,  all 
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The  affluence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  was 
A  Croesus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep. 
But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought. 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 
I  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  found, 
And  that  I  have  to  learn — my  sciences, 
My  long  pursued  and  superhuman  art, 
Is  mortal  here — I  dwell  in  my  despair — 
And  live — and  live  for  ever. 

Witch,  It  may  be 

That  I  can  aid  thcc. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  so — in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last. 

Witch.  That  is  not  in  my  province  ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Man.  I  will  not   swear — Obey  !   and   whom?  the 
spirits 

Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never  ! 

Witch.  Is  this  all? 

Ha^t  thou  no  gentler  answer  ! — Yet  bethink  thee, 
And  pause  ere  thou  rejectest. 

Man.  I  have  said  it. 

Witch.  Enough  ! — I  may  retire  then — say  ! 

Man.  Retire  ! 

[The  Witch  disappears. 

Man.  [alone'].  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror:  days 
Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us ;  yet  we  live, 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
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This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, 

Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain, 

Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — 

In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 

In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 

How  few — how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 

Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 

As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 

Be  but  a  moment's.    I  have  one  resource 

Still  in  my  science — I  can  call  the  dead, 

And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be  : 

The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 

And  that  is  nothing — if  they  answer  not  — 

The  buried  Prophet  answer'd  to  the  Hag 

Of  Endor  ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 

From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 

An  answer  and  his  destiny — he  slew 

That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew, 

And  died  unpardon'd — though  he  call'd  in  aid 

The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 

The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 

The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath, 

Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 

In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfill'd.1 

If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 

Had  still  been  living ;  had  T  never  loved, 

That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful  — 

Happy  and  giving  happiness.    What  is  she  ? 

What  is  she  now  ? — a  sufferer  for  my  sins — 


1  The  story  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta  (who  commanded  the 
Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  and  afterwards  perished  for  an 
attempt  to  betray  the  Lacedaemonians),  and  Cleonice,  is  told  in 
PlutarcVs  Life  of  Cimon  ;  and  in  the  Laconics  of  Pausanias  the 
sophist,  in  his  description  of  Greece. 
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A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon — or  nothing. 

Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain — 

Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare  : 

Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 

On  spirit,  good  or  evil ;  now  I  tremble, 

And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart. 

But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 

And  champion  human  fears. — The  night  approaches. 

[Exit. 

Scene  III.  —  The  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  Mountain. 

Enter  First  Destiny. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 

And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 

Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 

And  leave  no  traces ;  o'er  the  savage  sea, 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 

The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 

Frozen  in  a  moment — a  dead  whirlpool's  image ; 

And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  clouds 

Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils  ; 

Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 

To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 

Is  our  great  festival — 'tis  strange  they  come  not. 

A  Voice  without,  singing. 
The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne, 
Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  lone  ; 
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I  broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers — 
He's  Tyrant  again  ! 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he'll  answer  my  care, 
With  a  nation's  destruction — his  flight  and  despair. 

Secon  l  Voice,  without. 

The  ship  sail'd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fast, 

But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast  ; 

There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 

And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er  his  wreck, 

Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 

And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care  ; 

A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea — 

But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me. 

First  Destiny  answering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping, 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping  : 

Sullenly,  slowly, 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowly  ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish, 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish  ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 
And  evil  and  dread, 

Envelope  a  nation  : 
The  blest  are  the  dead, 
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Who  see  not  the  sight 
Of  their  own  desolation  : 

This  work  of  a  night — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm — this  deed  of  my  doing — 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing  ! 

Enter  the  Second  and  Tfiird  Destinies. 
The  Three, 
Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men, 

Our  footsteps  are  their  graves  ; 
We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves  ! 
First  Des.  Welcome  ! — Where's  Nemesis  ? 
Second  Des.  At  some  great  work  : 

But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  full. 
Third  Des.  Behold,  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Say,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 

Nem.  I  was  detain'd  repairing  shatter'd  thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies, 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge  ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness  ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date, 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away  ! 
We  have  outstay'd  the  hour— mount  we  our  clouds  ! 

[Exeunt, 
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Scene  IV. — The  Hall  of  Arimanes. — Arimanes  on  his 
Throne,  a  Globe  of  Fire ',  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  Spirits. 
Hail  to  our  Master  ! — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air, 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command  ! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder  ; 
He  gazeth — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee, 

He  moveth — earthquakes  rend  the  world  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise  ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence  ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies, 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice  ; 

To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute  ;  Life  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is  ! 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  !  on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty  ! 

Second  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  !  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men  bow  down  before  his  throne  ! 

Third  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  !  we  await  his  nod  ; 

Hem.  Sovereign  of  sovereigns,  we  are  thine, 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  ours, 
And  most  things  wholly  so  ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care, 
And  we  are  vigilant.    Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfill'd  to  the  utmost. 
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Enter  Manfred. 
A  Spirit.  What  is  here  ? 

A  mortal  ! — Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship  ! 

Second  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man — 

A  Magian  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill  ! 

Third  Spirit.  Bow  down  and  worship,  slave  ! — What, 
know'st  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  Sovereign  ? — Tremble,  and  obey  ! 

All  the  Spirits.  Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  condemned 
clay, 

Child  of  the  Earth  !  or  dread  the  worst. 

Ma?t.  I  know  it  ; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not. 

Fourth  Spirit.  'Twill  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  'Tis  taught    already  ; — many  a   night  on  the 
earth, 

On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  my  face, 

And  strew'd  my  head  with  ashes  :  I  have  known 

The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for 

I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 

To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  glory  ? — Crouch  !  I  say. 

Man.  Bid  him  bow  down   to  that  which  is  above 
him, 

The  overruling  Infinite — the  Maker 

Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel, 

And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits.  Crush  the  worm  ! 

Tear  him  in  pieces  ! — 

First  Des.  Hence  !  Avaunt  !  he's  mine, 
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Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible  !  this  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote  :  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own  ;  his  knowledge,  and  his  powers  and  will3 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne  ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know — 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor  being, 
Nor  breath,  from  the  worm  upwards,  is  exempt, 
Have  pierced  his  heart,  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.    He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be — be  it  so,  or  not, 
No  other  spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his — or  power  upon  his  soul. 
Nem.  What  doth  he  here  then  ? 

First  Des.  Let  him  answer  that. 

Man.  Ye  know  what  I  have  known  ;  and  without  power 
I  could  not  be  amongst  ye  :  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond — I  come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

Nem.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me 

Call  up  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

Nem.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

Art.  Yea. 

O 
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Nem.  Whom  wouldst  thou 

Uncharnel  ? 

Man.       One  without  a  tomb — call  up 
Astarte. 

Nemesis. 
Shadow  !  or  wSpirit  ! 

Whatever  thou  art, 
Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay, 
Which  return'd  to  the  earth, 

Re-appear  to  the  day  ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest, 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 
Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear  ! — Appear  ! — Appear  ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here  I 
[  The  Phantom  0/"  Astarte  rises  and  stands  in  the  midst. 
Alan.  Can  this  be  death  ?  there's  bloom  upon  her  cheek  ; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue, 
But  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf. 
It  is  the  same  !  O  God  !  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte  ! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak — 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

Nemesis. 
By  the  power  which  hath  broken 

The  grave  which  enthrall 'd  thee, 
Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 

Or  those  who  have  call'd  thee. 
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Man.  She  is  silent, 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 

Nem.  My  power   extends  no   further.     Prince  of 
Air  ! 

It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  voice. 

Aru  Spirit — obey  this  sceptre  ! 

Nem.  Silent  still  ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.    Mortal  !  thy  quest  is  vain, 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me — 

Astarte  ! — my  beloved  !  speak  to  me  : 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me  !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.    Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee  :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die  ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality  — 
A  future  like  the  past.    I  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am  , 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me  ! 
For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hush'd  boughs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echo'd  name, 
Which  answer'd  me — many  things  answer'd  me — 
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Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 
Yet  speak  to  me  !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me  !  I  have  wander 'd  o'er  the  earth, 
And  never  found  thy  likeness. — Speak  to  me  ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
Speak  to  me  !  though  it  be  in  wrath  ; — but  say — 
I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
This  once — once  more  ! 

Pha,7itom  of  Asta?ie.      Manfred  ! 

Man.  Say  on,  say  on — 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice  ! 

Phan.  Manfred  !  to-morrow    ends  thy   earthly  ills. 
Farewell  ! 

Man.  Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  ? 
Phan.  Farewell  ! 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy  !    Say  thou  lovest  me. 
Phan.  Manfred  ! 

[The  Spirit  ^/"Astarte  disappears. 
Nem.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd  : 
Her  words  will  be  fulfill'd.    Return  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit.  He  is  convulsed. — This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself,  and 
makes 

His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 

Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 

An  awful  spirit. 

Nem.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers? 

Man.  None, 
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New,  Then  for  a  time  farewell. 

Man.  We  meet  then  !    Where  ?    On  the  earth  ?— 
Even  as  thou  wilt  :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
J  now  depart  a  debtor.    Fare  ye  well  ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 

{Scene  closes.) 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— A  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 
Manfred  and  Herman. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset, 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 

Man.  Say, 
Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed. 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready  : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  is  well : 

Thou  may'st  retire.  [Exit  Herman. 

Man.  [alone.]       There  is  a  calm  upon  me — 
Inexplicable  stillness  !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "Kalon"  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once : 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
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And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  ? 

Re-enter  Herman. 
Her.  My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice. 
Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred  ! 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father  !  welcome  to  these  walls  ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count ! 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.    Herman,  retire.    What  would  my  reverend 
guest  ? 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude  : — Age  and  zeal,  my  office, 
And  good  intent  must  plead  my  privilege  : 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumours  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name  ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries  :  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd  ! 

Man.  Proceed — I  listen. 

Abbot.  'Tis  said  thou  holdest  converse  with  the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man  ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  communest.    I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 
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Man.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these  things  ? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — the  sacred  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life's  in  peril. 

Man.  Take  it. 

Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy  : 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity  :  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to  Heaven. 

Man.  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply  :  Whate'er 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself.    I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.    Have  I  sinned 
Against  your  ordinances  ?    Prove,  and  punish  ! 

Abbot.  My  son  !  1  do  not  speak  of  punishment, 
But  penitence  and  pardon  :  with  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains  ;  and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts  ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  Heaven — "  Vengeance  is  mine  alone  ! " 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Man.  Old  man  !  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — nor  outward  look — nor  fast — 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair, 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell, 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
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Upon  itself :  there  is  no  future  pang 

Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 

He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

Abbot.  All  this  is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place, 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity.    Say  on — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon'd. 

Man.  When  Rome's  sixth  emperor  was  near  his  last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanch'd 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe  ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said — 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance — 
4 *  It  is  too  late— is  this  fidelity?" 

Abbot.  And  what  of  this? 

Man.  I  answer  with  the  Roman — 

"It  is  too  late  !" 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so. 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  Heaven.    Hast  thou  no  hope  ? 
'Tis  strange — even  those  who  do  despair  above, 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  phantasy  on  earth, 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man.  Ay,  father  !  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men. 
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The  enlightener  of  nations,  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height, 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies,) 
Lies  low,  but  mighty  still.    But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot.  And  wherefore  so  ? 

Man.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down  ;  for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway ;  and  soothe,  and  sue, 
And  watch  all  time,  and  pry  into  all  place, 
And  be  a  living  lie,  who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean — and  such 
The  mass  are  :  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men? 

Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life, 
And  yet  not  cruel :  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation  :  like  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence  ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot.  Alas ! 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling  ;  yet  so  young, 
I  still  would  
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Man.  Look  on  me  !   there  is  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness — 
Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity — 
And  some  of  wither'd,  or  of  broken  hearts  ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me  !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken  ;  and  of  all  these  things 
One  were  enough  :  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was, 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot.  Yet,  hear  me  still  

Man.  Old  man  !  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thy  years  ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain  ! 
Think  me  not  churlish  ;  I  would  spare  thyself 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy  ;  and  so — farewell. 

[Exit  Manfred. 
Abbot.  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature  :  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled  ;  as  it  is, 
It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness — 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Mix'd,  and  contending  without  end  or  order — 
All  dormant  or  destructive  :  he  will  perish, 
And  yet  he  must  not.    I  will  try  once  more, 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  duty 
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Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 

I'll  follow  him — but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

{Exit  Abbot. 

Scene  II. — Another  Chamber. 
Manfred  and  Herman. 

Her.  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset  : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  so  ? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[Manfred  advances  to  the  window  of  the  Hall. 
Glorious  orb  !  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons 1 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits,  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glorious  orb  !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal'd  ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain-tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons  !    Thou  material  God  ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  !    Thou  chief  star  ! 
Centre  of  many  stars  !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 


1  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  fair,"  &c. — "  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
those  days  ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown." — Gen.  vi. 
2,4- 
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And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays  ! 

Sire  of  the  seasons  !  Monarch  of  the  climes, 

And  those  who  dwell  in  them  !  for  near  or  far, 

Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise, 

And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.    Fare  thee  well ! 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 

Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 

My  latest  look  :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 

To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 

Of  a  more  fatal  nature.    He  is  gone  : 

I  follow.  {Exit  Manfred. 

Scene  III.  —  The  Mountains— The  Castle  0/ Manfred 
at  soi7ie  distance — A  Terrace  before  a  Tower. — 
Time,  Twilight. 

Herman,  Manuel,  and other  Dependants  of "Manfred. 

Her.  'Tis  strange  enough  :  night  after  night  for  years, 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  within  it — 
So  have  we  all  been  ofttimes  :  but  from  it 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter  :  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  'Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her.  Ay,  Manuel  !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 
And  couldst  say  much  ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the  castle — 
How  many  years  is 't  ? 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth 
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I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  ? 

Manuel.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits  ; 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud,  but  gay  and  free — 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller  ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  than  day  ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times  !    I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.    Oh  !  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman. 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly  ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch  ; 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happened  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel.  That  was  a  night,  indeed  !    I  do  remember 
'Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ; — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same  ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon  ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower — 
How  occupied,  we  know  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
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That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  love — 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, — 
The  Lady  Astarte,  his  

Hush  !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  the  Abbot. 
Abbot.  Where  is  your  master? 

Her.  Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Manuel.  'Tis  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.         Upon  myself  I  take 
The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be — 
But  I  must  see  him. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Abbot.  Herman  !  I  command  thee, 

Knock,  and  apprise  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  dare  not. 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

Manuel.  Reverend  father,  stop — 

I  pray  you  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so? 

Manuel.  But  step  this  way, 

And  I  will  tell  you  further.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Interior  of  the  Tower. 
Manfred  alone. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
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Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I  was  wandering — upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  : 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 

More  near  from  out  the  Caesar's  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.    Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 

While  Cesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
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With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  ! — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

'Twas  such  a  night ! 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 


Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  My  good  lord, 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach  : 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  offend 
By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me  ;  its  good  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  your  head — could  I  say  heart — 
Could  I  touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd, 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

Man.  Thou  know'st  me  not ! 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded. 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous — Away  ! 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Man.  Not  I  ; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  mean  ? 

Man.  Look  there  ! 

What  dost  thou  see  ? 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I  say, 

And  steadfastly  ; — now  tell  me  what  thou  seest. 

Abbot.  That  which  should  shake  me  ;  but  I  fear  it  not. 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise, 
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Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth  ; 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds  :  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me — but  I  do  fear  him  not. 
Man.  Thou  hast  no  cause — he  shall  not  harm  thee— 
but 

His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
I  say  to  thee — Retire  ! 

Abbot.  And  I  reply — 

Never — till  I  have  battled  with  this  fiend. 
What  doth  he  here  ? 

Man.  Why — ay — what  doth  he  here  ? 

I  did  not  send  for  him, — he  is  unbidden. 

Abbot.  Alas,  lost  mortal  !  what  with  guests  like  these 
Hast  thou  to  do  ?    I  tremble  for  thy  sake  : 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee  and  thou  on  him  ? 
Ah  I  he  unveils  his  aspect ;  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven  ;  from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell — 
Avaunt ! — 

Man.        Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission  ? 
Spirit.  Come ! 

Abbot.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being?  answer! — 
speak  ! 

Spirit.  The  genius  of  this  mortal.    Come  !  'tis  time. 

Man.  I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.    Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

Spirit.  Thou'lt  know  anon — Come  !  come  ! 

Man.  I  have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.    Get  thee  hence  ! 

Spirit.  Mortal  !  thine  hour  is  come — Away  !  I  say. 

Man.  I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
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Away  !  I'll  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

Spirit.  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren. — Rise  ! 

[Other  Spirits  7'ise  up. 
Abbot.  Avaunt,  ye  evil  ones  !  Avaunt !  I  say  ; 
Ye  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 

And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name  

Spirit.  Old  man  ! 

We  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine  order : 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses ; 
It  were  in  vain  :  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him — Away  !  away  ! 

Man.  I  do  defy  ye  ;  though  I  feel  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye. 
Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye — earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits  ;  what  ye  take 
Shall  be  ta'en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal  ! 

Is  this  the  Magian  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ? — Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ? — the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched  ? 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest  I 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour ;  that  I  know, 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour. 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels  ;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 
But  by  superior  science — penance — daring — 
And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind — and  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy  :  I  stand 
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Upon  my  strength — I  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  back — and  scorn  ye  ! 

Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee  

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes, 
And  greater  criminals  ? — Back  to  thy  hell  ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know  : 
What  I  have  done  is  done  ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine  : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end, 
And  its  own  place  and  time  :  its  innate  sense, 
When  stripp'd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Born  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  temptme  ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends  ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours  1 

[  The  Demons  disappear, 

Abbot.  Alas  !  how  pale  thou  art — thy  lips  are  white  ; 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  Heaven  : 
Tray — albeit  but  in  thought — but  die  not  thus. 

Man.  'Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.    Fare  thee  well — 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold — cold — even  to  the  heart — 
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But  yet  one  prayer — Alas,  how  fares  it  with  thee? 
Man.  Old  man  !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[Manfred  expires. 
Abbot.  He's  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en  its  earthless 
flight- 
Whither  ?  I  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 
Men  Spirits. 
Adam.  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Cain.  Lucifer. 
Abel.  j 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  Land  without  Paradise.  —  Time,  Sunrise. 
Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  Adah,  Zillah,  offering  a 
sacrifice. 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal  !  Infinite  !  All-wise  !— 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail  ! 


Women. 
Eve. 
Adah. 
Zillah. 
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Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail  ! 

Eve.  God  !  who  didst  name  the  day,  and  separate 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 
Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
Part  of  Thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail  ! 

Abel.  God  !  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds,  which  these  illuminate, 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
And  love  both  them  and  Thee — all  hail  !  all  hail  ! 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal !  Parent  of  all  things  I 
Who  did  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings, 
To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  Thee — 
Let  me  love  Thee  and  them  : — All  hail  !  all  hail  ! 

Zillah.  O  God  !  who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Yet  didst  permit  the  Serpent  to  creep  in, 
And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil  : — Hail  !  all  hail  ! 

Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  wherefore  art  thou 
silent  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  I  speak  ? 
Adam.  To  pray. 

Cain.  Have  ye  not  prayed  ? 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 
Cain.  And  loudly  :  I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam.  So  will  God,  I  trust. 

Abel.  Amen ! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest-born  art  silent  still. 

Cain.  'Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adam.   •  Wherefore  so  ? 

Cain.  I  have  nought  to  ask. 

^da?n.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for  ? 

Cain,  No. 
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Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

Cain, 

Eve. 


Must  I  not  die  ? 


Alas  ! 


The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  fall. 

Adam.  And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
O  God  !  why  didst  Thou  plant  the  tree  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of  life  ? 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  Him. 

Adam.  Oh  !  my  son, 

Blaspheme  not  :  these  are  serpents'  words. 


The  snake  spoke  truth  ;  it  was  the  tree  of  knowledge  : 
It  was  the  tree  of  life  :  knowledge  is  good, 
And  life  is  good  :  and  how  can  both  be  evil  ? 

Eve.  My  boy,  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke,  in  sin, 
Before  thy  birth  :  let  me  not  see  renew'd 
My  misery  in  thine.    I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroy'd  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  is.    Had  we  been  so, 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented. — Oh,  my  son  ! 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil — not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labour. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resign'd, 


Abel,  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy  brow, 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  ? 


Cain. 


Why  not? 


And  do  as  he  doth. 

Zillah. 


[Exeunt  Adam  and  Eve. 
Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother  ? 
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Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me  ? 

Cain.  No,  Adah  !  no  : 

I  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I'm  sick  at  heart  ;  but  it  will  pass. 
Precede  me,  brother — I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind  ; 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met  : 
I'll  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I  will 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

Abet.  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother  ! 

{Exeunt  Abel,  Zillah,  and  Adah. 

Cain  [solus].  And  this  is 

Life  ! — Toil !  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  ! — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden  ! 
What  had  /  done  in  this  ? — I  was  unborn  : 
I  sought  not  to  be  born  ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.    Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or, 
Yielding,  why  suffer  ?    What  was  there  in  this  ? 
The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 
If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 
The  fairest  in  the  centre  ?    They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  questions,  "  'Twas  His  will, 
And  He  is  good."    How  know  I  that  ?  Because 
He  is  all-powerful,  must  all-good,  too,  follow  ? 
I  judge  but  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 
Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 
Whom  have  we  here  ? — A  shape  like  to  the  angels, 
Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 
Of  spiritual  essence  :  why  do  I  quake  ? 
Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 
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Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft, 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 

Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhibited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  cherubim-defended  battlements  ? 

If  I  shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-arm'd  angels, 

Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches? 

Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 

Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be  :  sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality.    And  is  it 

So  ?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity  ? 

He  cometh. 

Enter  Lucifer. 

Lucifer.  Mortal  ! 

Cain.  Spirit,  who  art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Master  of  Spirits. 

Cain.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain.  How  ? 

You  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Lztcifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought  :  'tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part  ? 

This  has  not  been  revealed  :  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly, 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste. 
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Was  pluck'd  too  soon  ;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death  ! 
Lucifer.  They  have  deceived  thee  ;  thou  shalt  live. 


But  live  to  die  :  and,  living,  see  no  thing 
To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging, 
A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome — 
And  so  I  live.    Would  I  had  never  lived  ! 

Lucifer.  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  for  ever  :  think 
not 

The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  cov'ring,  is 
Existence  ;  it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain.  No  less  I  and  why 

No  more  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  ye  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  everlasting. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  We  are  mighty. 
Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 


Cain.  How  should  I  be  so  ?    Look  on  me  ! 
Lucifer.  Poor  clay  : 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched  !    Thou  ! 

Cain.  I  am  : — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what  arf 
thou? 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

Cain.  Ah  ! 

Thou  look'st  almost  a  god  ;  and-  

Lucifer.  I  am  none  : 

And  having  fail'd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 


Cain. 


I  live, 


Lunfer. 


No  :  art  thou  ? 
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Save  what  I  am.   He  conquer'd  ;  let  Him  reign  ! 
Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer.  Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  earth's. 

Cain.  And  heaven's, 

And  all  that  in  them  is.  So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing  ;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer.  They  say — what  they  must  sing  and  say,  on 
pain 

Of  being  that  which  I  am — and  thou  art — 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cam.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality — 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  Him  that 
His  evil  is  not  good  !    If  He  has  made, 
As  He  saith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe — 
But  if  He  made  us — He  cannot  unmake  ; 
We  are  immortal ! — nay,  He'd  have  us  so, 
That  He  may  torture  : — let  Him.    He  is  great — 
But,  in  His  greatness,  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict  !    Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil  ;  and  what  else  hath  He  made  ?    But  let  Him 
Sit  on  His  vast  and  solitary  throne, 
Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less  burthensome  to  His  immense  existence 
And  unparticipated  solitude  ! 
Let  Him  crowd  orb  on  orb  :  He  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant  ! 
Could  He  but  crush  Himself,  'twere  the  best  boon 
He  ever  granted  :  but,  let  Him  reign  on, 
And  multiply  Himself  in  misery  ! 
Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathise — 
And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs, 
Innumerable,  more  endurable, 
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By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all 

With  all  !  But  He  I  so  wretched  in  His  height, 

So  restless  in  His  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create  and  re-create  

Cain.  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long  have 
swum 

In  visions  through  my  thought  !    I  never  could 

Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 

My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 

Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees  :  I  see 

The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 

Guarded  by  fiery-sworded  cherubim, 

Which  shut  them  out,  and  me  :  I  feel  the  weight 

Of  daily  toil  and  constant  thought  :  I  look 

Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 

Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 

Could  master  all  things  ;  but  I  thought  alone 

This  misery  was  mine.    My  father  is 

Tamed  down  ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 

Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 

Of  an  eternal  curse  ;  my  brother  is 

A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  Him  who  bids 

The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat ; 

My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 

Than  the  bird's  matins  ;  and  my  Adah,  my 

Own  and  beloved,  she,  too,  understands  not 

The  mind  which  overwhelms  me  :  never  till 

Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathise  with  me. 

'Tis  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

Lucifer.  And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own 
soul 

For  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am  :  a  serpent 
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Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before. 

Cain.  Ah  !  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother  ? 

Lucifer.  I  tempt  none, 

Save  with  the  truth  :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful?    Did  /  bid  her  pluck  them  not  ? 
Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence  ?    I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods :  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  "  ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life, 
And  become  gods  as  We."    Were  those  His  words  ? 

Cain.    They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
heard  them, 
In  thunder. 

Lucifer.      Then  who  was  the  demon  ?  He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy, 
The  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither  ! 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already, 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so  ? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.    Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain.    But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents  ? 
Lucifer.  I  ? 

Poor  clay  !  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 
Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 
Lucifer.  Who 
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Saith  that  ?    It  is  not  written  so  on  high  : 
The  Proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify, 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  Him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.    The  snake  was  the  snake — 
No  more,  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted, 
In  nature  being  earth  also — more  in  ivisdom. 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  I'd  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die  ! 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 

Lucifer.  Tie  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent  :  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.    When  thousand  ages 
Have  roll'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's, 
The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 
That  bows  to  Him,  who  made  things  but  to  bend 
Before  His  sullen,  sole  eternity  ; 
But  we  who  see  the  truth  must  speak  it.  Thy 
Fond  parents  listen'd  to  a  creeping  thing, 
And  fell.    For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them  ?  What 
Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space  but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'st  not, 

With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know, 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 

Lucifer.  And  heart  to  look  on  ? 
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Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

Lucife?'.  Darest  thou  look  on  Death? 

Cain.  He  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 

Lucifer.  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he  is  named  ;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth, 
And  sighs  a  prayer  ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me, 
And  speaks  not. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  ? 

Cain.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems, 
[nevitable.    Could  I  wrestle  with  him? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy, 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has  no  shape,  but  will  absorb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

Cain.  Ah  ! 

I  thought  it  was  a  being  :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  being  save  a  being? 

L^ucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer.  The  Maker— call  Him 

Which  name  thou  wilt ;  He  makes  but  to  destroy. 

Cain.  I   knew    not   that,  yet  thought   it,  since  I 
heard 

Of  death  :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.    I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him  ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequer'd 
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By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 
I  watch'd  for  what  I  thought  his  coming  ;  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  'twas  which  shook  us  all — hut  nothing  came. 
And  then  I  turn'd  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
Which  are  so  beautiful  :  shall  they,  too,  die? 

Lucifer,  Perhaps  —  but  long  outlive  both  thine  and 
thee. 

Cain.  I  am  glad  of  that  :   I  would  not  have  them 
die — 

They  are  so  lovely.    What  is  death  ?  I  fear, 
I  feel  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  ;  but  what, 
I  cannot  compass  :  'tis  denounced  against  us, 
Both  them  who  sinn'd  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  ill — 
What  ill  ? 

Lticifer.  To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 
Cain.  But  shall  I  know  it  ? 

Lucifer.  As  I  know  not  death, 

I  cannot  answer. 

Cain.  Were  I  quiet  earth, 

That  were  no  evil  :  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust  ! 

Lucifer.  That  is  a  grovelling  wish, 

Less  than  thy  father's,  for  he  wish'd  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck 'd  he  not 
The  life-tree  ? 

Lucifer.       He  was  hinder'd. 

Cain.  Deadly  error  ! 

Not  to  snatch  first  that  fruit  : — but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas  !  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is  ; 
And  yet  I  fear  it — fear  I  know  not  what. 
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Lucifer,  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing : 
see 

What  is  true  knowledge. 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain.  Name  it. 

Lucifer.  That 
Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me — thy  Lord. 

Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  worships. 

Lucifer.  No. 

Cain.  His  equal  ? 

Lucifer.  No  :  I  have  nought  in  common  with  Him  ! 
Nor  would  ;  I  would  be  aught  above — beneath — 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.    I  dwell  apart ;  but  I  am  great. 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  among  the  first . 

Cain.  I  never 

As  yet  have  bow'd  unto  my  father's  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice  : 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee  ? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  bow'd 

To  Him? 

Cain.      Have  I  not  said  it  ? — need  I  say  it  ? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that  ? 
Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  Him  has  bow'd  to 
me  ! 

Cain.  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne'er  the  less, 

Thou  art  my  worshipper  :  not  worshipping 
Him,  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou'lt  know  here — and  hereafter. 
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Cain,  Let  me  but 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 
Where  I  lead  thee. 

Cain.                  But  I  must  retire 
To  till  the  earth — for  I  had  promised  

Lticifer.  What  ? 

Cain.  To  cull  some  first-fruits. 

Lucifer,  Why  ? 

Cain.  To  offer  up 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

Lucifer.  Said'st  thou  not 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  bent  to  Him  who  made  thee? 

Cain.                                                         Yes ; 
But  Abel's  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me  : 
The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine,  and  Adah  

Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  ? 

Cain.  She  is  my  sister, 

Born  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb  :  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise  ;  and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks, 
Bear  all — and  worship  aught. 

Lucifer.  Then  follow  me  ! 

Cain.  I  will. 

Enter  Adah. 

Adah.  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee  : 
It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Have  less  without  thee.    Thou  hast  labour'd  not 
This  morn  ;  but  I  have  done  thy  task  :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens : 
Come  away. 

Cain.         Seest  thou  not  ? 

Adah,  I  see  an  angel  : 

We  have  seen  many  :  will  he  share  our  hour 
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Of  rest  ? — he  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others  ? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were  :  they  deign'd 
To  be  our  guests — will  he  ? 

Cain,  [to  Lucifer].        Wilt  thou? 

Lucifer.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us  ? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  And  me  ? 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah  ! 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee. 

Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Who 
Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

Adah.  How  know'st  thou  ? 

Cam.  He  speaks  like 

A  god. 

Adah.    So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 
Lucifer.  Thou  errest,  Adah  ! — was  not  the  tree  that 
Of  knowledge? 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge — so  he  lied 
not : 

And  if  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth  ; 
And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

Adah.  But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gather'd 
Evil  on  ill  :  expulsion  from  our  home, 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness  ; 
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Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  cometh  not.    Cain  !  walk  not  with  this  spirit. 
Bear  with  that  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — I 
Love  thee. 

Lucifer.  More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire  ? 

Adah.  I  do.    Is  that  a  sin,  too  ? 

Lucifer,  No,  not  yet : 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What  ! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch  ? 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Oh  !  my  God  ! 

Shall  they  not  love,  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom  ?  was  not  he,  their  father, 
Born  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me  ?    Did  we  not  love  each  other  ?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them? — And  as  I  love  thee,  Cain,  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucifer.  The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whate'er 
It  seems  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality. 

Adah.       What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself?    Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue  ? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of  

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves  :  and  higher 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation, 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers, 
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To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 
Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucife?'.  Was  it  so  in  Eden  ? 

Adah.  Fiend  !  tempt  me  not  with  beauty  ;  thou  art 
fairer 

Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

Lucifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother  :  bears  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil  ? 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother  !  thou 

Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself ;  thou  at  the  least  hast  pass'd 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits  : 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me  ;  I  can  not  abhor  him  ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear, 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him  :  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his  ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick  ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer  and  nearer  : — Cain — Cain— save  me  from  him  ! 

Cam.  What  dreads  my  Adah  ?    This  is  no  ill  spirit. 

Adah.  He  is  not  God — nor  God's  :  I  have  beheld 
The  cherubs  and  seraphs  ;  he  looks  not 
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Like  them. 

Cain.        But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still — 
The  archangels. 

Lucifer.  And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

Adah.  Ay — but  not  blessed, 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery — no. 

Adah.  I  have  heard  it  said 

The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most ; 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub,  since  he  loves  not. 

Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches  love, 
What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known  ? 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance : 
That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge — since  there  is 
No  other  choice  :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already  ; 
His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah.  Oil,  Cain  !  choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah — I  choose  not — it  was 
Born  with  me — but  I  love  nought  else. 

Adah.  Our  parents  ? 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd  from  the 
tree 

That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise? 

Adah.  We  were  not  born  then — and  if  we  had  been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  ? 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch  !  and  his  lisping  sister  1 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget  but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations  !  Never 
Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 
Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 
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In  the  same  hour  !    They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  science 
And  sin ;  and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow, 
Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are, 
And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 
Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 
To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 
By  ages  ! — and  /  must  be  sire  of  such  things  ! 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 
The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour, 
All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 
But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 
To  Death — the  unknown  !    Methinks  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge 

Hath  not  fulfilled  its  promise  :  if  they  sinn'd, 

At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  are 

Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 

What  do  they  know  : — that  they  are  miserable. 

What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that  ? 

Adah,  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain  ;  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy  

Cain,  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone  ; 

I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah,  Alone  I  could  not, 

Nor  would  be  happy  ;  but  with  those  around  us, 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Lucifer,  And  thou  couldst  not 

Alone,  thou  say'st,  be  happy  ? 

Adah,  Alone  !  Oh,  my  God  ! 
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Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  ? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin  ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone  ;  and  is  He  happy, 
Lonely,  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so  ;  He  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy. 
What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from  Eden  ; 
Or  of  his  first-born  son  :  ask  your  own  heart ; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah.  Alas  !  no  !  and  you — 

Are  you  of  heaven  ? 

Lucifer.  If  I  am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things  ;  it  is 
I  lis  secret,  and  He  keeps  it.     We  must  bear, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain, 
His  seraphs  say ;  but  it  is  worth  the  trial, 
Since  better  may  not  be  without  :  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn. 

Adah.  It  is  a  beautiful  star  ;  I  love  it  for  its  beauty. 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  adore  ? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible  ;  and  yon  bright  star 
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Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  father 

Saith  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  Himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  seen  Him  ? 

Adah.  Yes — in  His  works. 

Lucifer.  But  in  His  being  ? 

Adah.  No- 
Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God's  own  image ; 
Or  in  His  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee — 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming  :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 
All  light  they  look  upon  us  ;  but  thou  seem'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns  ; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing, 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem'st  unhappy  :  do  not  make  us  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

Lucifer.                        Alas  !  those  tears  ! 
Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  shed  ■ 

Adah.  By  me  ? 

Lucifer.  By  all. 

Adah.  What  all  ? 

Lucifer.  The  million  millions- 

The  myriad  myriads — the  all-peopled  earth — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o'er-peopled  hell, 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah.  O  Cain  ! 

This  spirit  curseth  us. 

Cain.  Let  him  say  on  ; 
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Him  will  I  follow. 

Adah.  Whither  ? 

Lucifer.  To  a  place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour  : 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Show  in  an  hour  what  He  hath  made  in  many, 
Or  hath  destroyed  in  few  ? 

Cain.  Lead  on. 

Adah.  Will  he, 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour  ? 

Lucifer.  He  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity  : 
We  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that's  a  mystery.    Cain,  come  on  with  inc. 

Adah.  Will  he  return  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  woman  !  he  alune 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  One)  shall  come  back  to  thee, 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this  :  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah.  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Throughout  all  space.    Where  should  I  dwell  ? 
Where  are 

Thy  God  or  Gods — there  am  I  :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me  ;  life  and  death — and  time — 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
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Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both — 
These  are  my  realms  !    So  that  I  do  divide 
His,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
His.  If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said, 
Could  I  stand  here  ?    His  angels  are  within 
Your  vision. 

Adah.         So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

Lucifer.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst ;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  Conqueror  has  left  thee.    Follow  me. 

Cain.  Spirit,  I  have  said  it. 

[Exeunt  Lucifer  and  Cain. 

Adah  [follows,  exclaiming].  Cain  !  my  brother  !  Cain  ! 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — The  Abyss  of  Space. 
Cain.  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

Lticifer.  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  ? 

Lucifer.  Believe — and  sink  not!  doubt — and  perish!  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  His  angels  ;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 
Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaim'd  to  them 
In  their  abasement.    I  will  have  none  such  : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
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The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.    There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops, 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  "  Believe  in  me, 
And  walk  the  waters  ; "  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.    /  will  not  say, 
Believe  in  mey  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee  ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny — the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art, 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dust  thou  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  form'd  your  father  ? 

Cain.  Can  it  be  ? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night  ? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?    Where  are  its  walls, 
And  they  who  guard  them  ? 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.         How  should  I  ?    As  we  move 
Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less, 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise : 
Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us  ;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 
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Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
All  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cam.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer.  But  if  that  high  thought  were 

Link'd  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants. 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom'd  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy — 

Cain.  Spirit  !  I 

Knew  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life  ;  a  heritage  not  happy, 
If  I  may  judge,  till  now.    But,  spirit  !  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth), 
Here  let  me  die  :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death, 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thou  canst  not 

All  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 
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Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.    But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.  I  am  angelic  :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not  what  thou  art  :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show'st  me  things  beyond  my  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties, 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer.  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay  ? 

Cain.  And  what  art  thou  who  dwellest 

So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality — and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful  ? 

Lucifer.  I  seem  that  which  I  am  ; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Thou  hast  said,  I  must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.    I  knew  not 
This  until  lately  ;  but  since  it  must  be, 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee. 

Cain.  How  ? 

Lucifer.  By  suffering. 

Cain.  And  must  torture  be  immortal 

Lucifer.  We  and  thy  sons  will  try.  But  now,  behold  ! 
Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beautiful 
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And  unimaginable  ether  !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights  !  what  are  ye  ?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  ? 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ?    Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
O  God  !  O  Gods  !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are  ! 
How  beautiful  ye  are  !  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be  !    Let  us  die,  as  atoms  die 
(If  that  they  die),  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge  !    My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is. 
Spirit  !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 
Lucifer,  Art  thou  not  nearer  ?    Look  back  to  thine 
earth ! 

Cain.  Where  is  it  ?    I  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Look  there  ! 

Cain.  I  cannot  see  it. 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  sparkles  still. 

Cain.  That !— Yonder  ! 
Lucifer.  Yea. 

Cain.  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  so  ? 

Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worlds, 
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Each  bright  and  sparkling — what  dost  think  of  them  ? 

Cain.  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful, 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight, 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course, 
Must  both  be  guided. 

Lucifer.  But  by  whom  or  what  ? 

Cain.  Show  me. 

Lucifer.  Dar'st  thou  behold  ? 

Cain.  How  know  I  what 

I  dare  behold  ?    As  yet,  thou  hast  shown  nought 
I  dare  not  gaze  on  further. 

Lucifer.  On,  then,  with  me. 

Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Why,  what  are  things  ? 

Lucifer.  Both  partly  ;  but  what  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  The  things  I  see. 

.  Lucifer.  But  what 

Sate  nearest  it  ? 

Cain.  The  things  I  have  not  seen, 

Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death. 

Lucifer.  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which  have 
died, 

As  I  have  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 
Cain.  Do  so. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then,  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Cain.  Oh,  how  we  cleave  the  blue  !  The  stars  fade 
from  us  ! 

The  earth  !  where  is  my  earth  ?    Let  me  look  on  it, 
For  I  was  made  of  it. 

Lucifer.  'Tis  now  beyond  thee, 

Less,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  in  it  ; 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it :  thou 
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Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust : 
'Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 

Cain.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me  ? 

Lucifer.  To  what  was  before  thee  ! 

The  phantasm  of  the  world  ;  of  which  thy  world 
Is  but  the  wreck. 

Cain.  What  !  is  it  not  then  new  ? 

Lucifer.  No  more  than  life  is  ;  and  that  was  ere  thou 
Or  /  were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either  :  many  things  will  have 
No  end  ;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou  ;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise  ;  for  moments  only  and  the  space 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay  : 
But  thou  art  clay,  and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay  ;  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 

Cain.  Clay,  spirit  !  what  thou  wilt,  I  can  survey. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then  ! 

Cain.  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast, 

And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach'd, 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

Lucifer.  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be. 

Cain.  And  men  ? 

Lucifer.  Yea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay,  and  serpents  too  ? 

Lucifer.  Wouldst  thou  have  men  without  them  ?  must 
no  reptiles 
Breathe  save  the  erect  ones  ? 

Cain.  How  the  lights  recede  ! 
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Where  lly  we  ? 

Lucifer,         To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 
Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark,  and  dark — the  stars  are  gone. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  thou  seest. 

Cain.  'Tis  a  fearful  light ! 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  very  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses  :  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem'd  full  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show'd  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains  ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took, 
Like  them,  the  features  of  fair  earth  : — instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death  and  dead  things? 

Cain.  I  seek  it  not :  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me, 
And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold  ! 

Cain.  'Tis  darkness. 

Lucifer.  And  so  it  shall  be  ever  ;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates  ! 

Cain.  Enormous  vapours  roll 

Apart — what's  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Enter  ! 

Cain.  Can  I  return  ? 
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Lucifer.  Return  !  be  sure :  how  else  should  death  be 
peopled  ? 

Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be, 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 

Lucifer.  Advance  ! 

Cain.  And  thou  ! 

Lucifer.  Fear  not ;  without  me  thou 

Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.    On  !  on  ! 

[  They  disappear  through  the  clouds. 

Scene  II. — Hades. 
Enter  LUCIFER  and  Cain. 

Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim  worlds  ' 
For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 
Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 
Of  some  all  unimaginable  heaven, 
Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves, 
But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 
Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 
Of  matter,  which  seem'd  made  for  life  to  dwell  on, 
Rather  than  life  itself.    But  here,  all  is 
So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 
It  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

Lucifer.  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death.    Wouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Cain.  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  'tis  a  thing — 
O  God  !  I  dare  not  think  on't  1   Cursed  be 
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He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death  ! 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life, 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it — 
Even  for  the  innocent ! 

Lucifer,  Dost  thou  curse  thy  father  ? 

Cain,  Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  say'st  well  : 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee — 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother  ? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother  !    What  else  is 
Bequeath'd  to  me  ?    I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye  ? 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  ? 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  Then  what  is  death  ? 

Lucifer.  What  ?    Hath  not  He  who  made  ye 

Said  'tis  another  life  ? 

Cain.  Till  now  He  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die. 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 
He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret. 

Cain.  Happy  the  day  ! 

Lucifer,  Yes  ;  happy  !  when  unfolded 

Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms, 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only  ! 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I  see 
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Floating  around  me  ? — They  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unenter'd  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  view'd  it 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine, 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's  : 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something  which, 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first, 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape  ;  for  I  never  saw  such.    They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man, 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing  ;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Lucifer.  Where 
Thou  livest. 

Cain.       When  ? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  callest  earth 

They  did  inhabit. 

Cain.  Adam  is  the  first. 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain.  And  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

Thou  shalt  be. 

Cain.  But  what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  Living,  high, 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things, 
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As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 

Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 

The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be, 

In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 

Thee  and  thy  son  :  and  how  weak  they  are,  judge 

By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me  !  and  did  they  perish  ? 

Lucife?.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fade  from 
thine. 

Cain.  But  was  mine  theirs  ? 

Lucifer.  It  was. 

Cain.  But  not  as  now. 

It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures. 

Lucifer.  True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer,  Ask  him  who  fells. 

Cain.  But  how  ? 

Lucifer.  By  a  most  crushing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world  :  such  things, 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity. 
Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past. 

Cain.*  'Tis  awful  ! 

Lucifer.  And  true.     Behold  these  phantoms !  they 
were  once 
Material,  as  thou  art. 

Cam.  And  must  I  be 

Like  them  ? 

Lucijer.      Let  Him  who  made  thee  answer  that. 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are, 
And  what  they  were  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
Infeiior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
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Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  shall  have — death  :  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engender'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
A  scarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness — 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.    But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were ; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
The  earth,  thy  task — I'll  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Cain,  No  :  I'll  stay  here. 

Lucifer,  How  long ! 

Cain,  For  ever  !  Since 

I  must  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 
I  rather  would  remain  ;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

Lucifer,  It  cannot  be  :  thou  now  beholdest  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 
To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou 
Must  pass  through   what  the  things  thou  seest  have 
The  gates  of  death.  [pass'd  — 

Cain,  By  what  gate  have  we  enter'd 

Even  now  ? 

Lucifer,  By  mine  !    But,  plighted  to  return, 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.    Gaze  on  ; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Cain.  And  these,  too  ;  can  they  ne'er  repass 
To  earth  again  ? 
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Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  for  ever — 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  harden'd  surface — 'twas — 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  was  ! 

Cain.  And  is. 

It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful  untoiling, 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifei.  What  thy  world  is,  thou  seest, 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  these  enormous  creatures, 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  tenfold 
In  magnitude  and  terror  ;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripp'd  of 
Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world  :  but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 
None  on  it  ? 

Lucifer.       No  :  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless — 
'T would  be  destroyed  so  early. 
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Cain.  But  why  war  ? 

Lucifer.  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  with  all  things, 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness ;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die  ? 

Lucifer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for  you, 
As  you  for  Him.    You  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ?    Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain.  Alas,  the  hopeless  wretches  ! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons  ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple  ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knowledge  ! 
It  was  a  lying  tree — for  we  know  nothing. 
At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death — but  knowledge  still :  but  what  knows  man  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest  know- 
ledge ; 

And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain, 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science  :  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms  ! 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not. 

Lucifer.  Because 
Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprend  spirit  wholly  ;  but  'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cain.  Wc  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  it. 

Cain.  Nor  know  I  now. 
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Lucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own  : 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 

Cain.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content ;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cam.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us, 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  ethereal  hue — 
What  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.  There  is  still  some  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — 'tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  'Tis  like  another  world  ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  inhabitants  ; 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  its  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on — 
Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden  ? 

Lucifer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible.  No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  beheld  him  ? 
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Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so  called), 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect. 

Lucifer.  Your  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cain.  No  ;  'twas  my  mother 

Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent. 

Lucifer.  Good  man  !  whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy  sons' 
wives, 

Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that's  new  or  strange, 
Be  sure  thou  seest  first  who  hath  tempted  them. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes  too  late  :  there  is  no  more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer.  But  there 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  man  to, 
And  man  tempt  woman  :  let  thy  sons  look  to  it  ! 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one  :  for  'tis  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense  :  'tis  true, 
'Twill  not  be  follow'd,  so  there's  little  lost. 

Cain.  I  understand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  thou  ! — 

Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  young  !    Thou  thinkest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy  ! — is  it 
Not  so  ? 

Cam.  For  crime,  I  know  not  ;  but  for  pain 
I  have  felt  much. 

Lucifer.  First-born  of  the  first  man  ! 

Thy  present  state  of  sin,  and  thou  art  evil — 
Of  sorrow,  and  thou  sufferest — are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be  ;  and  that  state  again 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Paradise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to),  shall  endure  and  do. — 
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Now  let  us  back  to  earth  ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Yes  ;  as  being 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  so, 

Thou  hast  it. 

Cain.  Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

When  He  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer.  But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it. 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 
A  part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  things.    No  : 

I'll  not  believe  it — for  I  thirst  for  good. 

Lucifer.  And  who  and  what  doth  not  ?  Who  covets  evil 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  ?    None — nothing  !  'tis 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness. 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  beheld, 
Distant,  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable, 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
111  cannot  come  :  they  are  too  beautiful. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afar  

Cain.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glory  ;  they, 
When  nearer,  must  be  more  ineffable. 

Lucifer.  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beautiful, 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Cain.  I  have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

Lucifer.  Then  there  must  be  delusion.    What  is  that, 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote  ? 
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Cain.  My  sister  Adah.    All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears,  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 
The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  bird's  voice — 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls  ; — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
Like  Adah's  face  :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it. 

Lucifer.       'Tis  fair  as  frail  mortality, 
In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation, 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents 
Can  make  its  offspring  ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain.  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Lucifer.  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood's  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cain.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes, 
Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Cain.  Why  do  I  exist  ? 

Why  art  thou  wretched  ?  why  are  all  things  so  ? 
Even  He  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy  !    To  produce  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 
And  yet  my  sire  says  He's  omnipotent ; 
Then  why  is  evil — He  being  good  ?    I  asked 
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This  question  of  my  father  ;  and  he  said, 

Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 

To  good.    Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 

Its  deadly  opposite  !    I  lately  saw 

A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile  ;  the  poor  suckling 

Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 

And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam  ; 

My  father  pluck'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 

The  wound  ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 

Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 

The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 

Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 

Behold,  my  son  !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 

Springs  good  ! 

Lucifer.  What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

Cain.  Nothing  ;  for 

He  is  my  father  ;  but  I  thought,  that  'twere 
A  better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stung  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  said'st 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children  

Cain.  Most  assuredly : 

What  should  I  be  without  her  ? 

Lucifer.  What  am  I  ? 

Cain.  Dost  thou  love  nothing  ? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  love  ? 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says  ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 
Lucifer.  And  therefore  thou  canst  not  see  if  /  love 
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Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 
Cain.  Snows  !  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  Be  happier  in  not  knowing. 

What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter  ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter  ! 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thyself  ? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  thyself '? 

Cain.  Yes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it. 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  'tis  beautiful, 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful,  how  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer.    With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  past,  and  hithertc 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair  : 
Not  fair  light  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
But  very  fair. 

Lucifer.       All  that  must  pass  away 
In  them  and  her. 

Cain.  I'm  sorry  for  it  ;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

Lucifer.  I  pity  thee,  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain.  And  I  thee,  who  lov'st  nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  brother — 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart. 

Cain.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does  thy  God 
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Cain.  And  so  do  I. 

Lucifer.  Tis  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly  ! 

Lucifer.  He  is  the  second  born  of  flesh, 

And  is  his  mother's  favourite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 

Lucifer.  And  his  father's  ? 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  me  ?  should  I  not  love  that  which  all  love  ? 

Lucifer.  And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise — 
He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 


Cain.  I 
Ne'er  saw  Him,  and  I  know  nol  if  He  smiles. 
Lucifer.  But  you  have  seen  His  angels. 
Cain.  Rarely. 
Lucifer.  But 


Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother  : 
His  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain.  So  be  they  !  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this  ? 
Lucifer.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now. 
Cain.  And  if 

I  have  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  that  \Jie  pauses , 

as  agitated] — Spirit  ! 
Here  we  are  in  thy  world  :  speak  not  of  mine. 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders  :   thou  hast  shown  me 
those 

Mighty  pre-Adamites  who  walk'd  the  earth 

Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck  !  thou  hast  pointed  out 

Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 

Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 

Infinity  of  life  :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
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Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us — Death  ;  thou  hast  shown  me 
much — 

But  not  all  :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 
In  His  especial  Paradise — or  thine : 
Where  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.  Her'e,  and  o'er  all  space. 

Cain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things  ; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants  ; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element  ;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs,  thou 
say'st ; 

And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine — 
Ye  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  we  reign 

Together  :  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye  !  Perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr'd  in  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 
To  separate  ?    Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  ? 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother  ? 

Cain.  We  are  brethren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain  :  but  were  it  not  so, 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  ?  can  it  fall  out  ? 
Infinity  with  Immortality  ? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery — 
For  what  ? 

Lucifer.  To  reign. 

Cain.  Did  ye  not  tell  me  that 

Ye  are  both  eternal  ? 
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Lucifer.  Yea ! 

Cain.  And  what  I  have  seen, 

Von  blue  immensity,  is  boundless  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay. 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  reign,  then  ?  is  there  not 
Enough  ?    Why  should  ye  differ  ? 

Lucifer.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evil. 

Lucifer.  Which  ? 

Cain.  Thou  !  for 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not  ? 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  He  who  made?    /  made  ye 
not  ; 

Ye  are  His  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  us 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  His  dwelling. 

Lucifer.  I  could  show  thee 

Both  ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  them  for  evermore. 

Cain.  And  why  not  now  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind   hath   scarcely  grasp  to 
gather 

The  little  I  have  shown  thee  into  calm 

And  clear  thought  ;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aspiring 

To  the  great  double  Mysteries  !  the  two  Principles  ! 

And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones ; 

Dust !  limit  thy  ambition  ;  for  to  see 

Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish  ! 

Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them  ! 

Lucifer.  There 
The  son  of  her  who  snatch'd  the  apple  spake  ! 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them  ; 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

S 
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Cain. 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain, 


Then  I  dread  it  less, 


Of  death  ! 


Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  world, 
Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam. 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge  ?  And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd, 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself? 

Cain.  Alas  !  I  seem 

Nothing, 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness  ; 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
'Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cam.  Haughty  spirit  ! 

Thou  speak'st  it  proudly ;  but  thyself,  though  proud, 
Hast  a  superior. 


Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  Him — No  ! 
I  have  a  victor — true  ;  but  no  superior. 
Homage  He  has  from  all — but  none  from  me  : 
I  battle  it  against  Him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven.    Through  all  eternity 
And  the  unfathomable  gulf  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 
All,  all,  will  I  dispute  !    And  world  by  world, 
And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe, 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
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Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 

Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  He  or  I  be  quenched  ! 

And  what  can  quench  our  immortality, 

Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  ? 

He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquer'd 

Evil ;  but  what  will  be  the  good  He  gives  ? 

Were  I  the  victor,  His  works  would  be  deem'd 

The  only  evil  ones.    And  you,  ye  new 

And  scarce-born  mortals,  what  have  been  His  gifts 

To  you  already,  in  your  little  world  ? 

Cain.  But  few,  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

Lucifer.  Back 
With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  His  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours. 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence, 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 
But  if  He  gives  you  good — so  call  Him  ;  if 
Evil  springs  from  Him,  do  not  name  it  mine% 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount  ;  and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given — 
Your  reason :  let  it  not  be  over-sway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling  : 
Think  and  endure — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails  ; 
So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own. 

[  They  disappear. 
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ACT  III. 
Scene  I.  —  The  Earth  near  Eden,  as  in  Act  I. 
Enter  Cain  and  Adah. 
Adah.  Hush  !  tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cain.  I  will ;  but  wherefore  ? 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain,  Cypress !  tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn'd 
O'er  what  it  shadows  ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy  ? 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Cain.  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears  !  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips,  too, 

How  beautifully  parted  !   No  ;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now  :  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over  ; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
}Tis  closed. 

Cain.       You  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.    He  smiles,  and  sleeps  ! — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young  :  sleep  on,  and  smile  ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent  !  thou  hast  not  pluck'd  the  fruit — 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked  !  Must  the  time 
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Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 
Which  were  not  mine  nor  thine  ?    But  now  sleep  on  ! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them  ; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.    He  must  dream — 
Of  what  ?    Of  Paradise  ?    Ay  !  dream  of  it, 
My  disinherited  boy  !    Tis  but  a  dream  ; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers, 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy  ! 

Adah.  Dear  Cain  !  Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past ; 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  ! 
Can  we  not  make  another  ? 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt  :  where'er  thou  art  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 
And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  ? 

Cain.  Yes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we  owe 
her. 

Adah.  Cain  !  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee 
hence, 

Hath  saddened  thine  still  deeper.    I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge  ;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him, 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
I  lath  given  thee  back  to  us. 
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Cain. 
Adah. 


So  soon  ? 


Tis  scarcely 


Two  hours  since  ye  departed  :  two  long  hours 
To  me>  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

Cain.  And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  sun,  and  seen 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds  he  never  lit :  methought 
Years  had  rolled  o'er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  The  mind,  then,  hath  capacity  of  time, 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
Pleasing  or  painful ;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works  ; 
Of  endless  beings ;  skirr'd  extinguish'd  worlds  ; 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrow'd  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity  ;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.    Well  said  the  spirit, 
That  I  was  nothing  ! 

Adah.  WTherefore  said  he  so  ? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain.  No  ;  He  contents  Him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are  ; 
And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what  ? 

Adah,  Thou  know'st — 

Even  for  our  parents'  error. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us  ?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die  ! 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that  thought 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  1  could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live  ! 

Cain.  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
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Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life, 

And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 

Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 

Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

Adah,  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one 
day 

May  not  redeem  our  race  ? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  !    What  atonement 
Were  there  ?    Why,  zue  are  innocent :  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  ? 

Adah,  Alas  !  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain  :  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me  ! 

Adah,  Never, 
Though  thy  God  left  thee, 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah.  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

Cain.  And  how  knew  he  that  /  would  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt-offerings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator  ? 

Adah.  Surely,  'tis  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice  ;  I  have  no  offering. 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 
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Cain.  I  have  toil'd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the  sun, 
According  to  the  curse  :  must  I  do  more  ! 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ?    For  what  must  I  be  grateful  ? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
Till  I  return  to  dust  ?    If  I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite, 
And  seem  well  pleased  with  pain  ?    For  what  should  I 
Be  contrite  ? — For  my  father's  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone, 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed  ? 
Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper  there 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him  !    Better  'twere 
I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 

The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to  

Adah,  Oh,  my  God  ! 

Touch  not  the  child — my  child  !  thy  child  !    O  Cain  ! 

Cain.  Fear  not  !  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 
Adah.  Then  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech  ? 
Cain.  I  said, 

'Twere  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath ;  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so  !    Where  were  then  the  joys 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 
And  loving  him  ?    Soft  !  he  awakes.    Sweet  Enoch  ! 

[She  goes  to  the  child. 
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O  Cain  !  look  on  him  ;  see  how  full  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
How  like  to  me— how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike  :  is't  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other  ;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle ',  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.    Love  us,  then,  my  Cain  ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look  !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms, 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  father  ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain  ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent  !  Bless  him,  Cain  ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cain.  Bless  thee,  boy  ! 

If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee, 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse  ! 

Adah.  It  shall. 

Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Cam.  Of  that  I  doub4  ; 

But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

Adah.  Our  brother  comes. 

Cain.  Thy  brother  Abel. 

Enter  Abel. 

Abel.  Welcome,  Cain  !    My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  ! 

Cain.  Abel,  hail  ! 

Abel.  Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wandering, 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
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Beyond  our  wonted  range.    Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  our  father  ? 
Cain.  No. 

Abel.  Why  then  commune  with  him  ?  he  may  be 

A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain.  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  Him  ? 

Abel.  Ter?n  Hint  I — your  words  are  strange  to-day,  my 
brother. 

My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah.  Farewell,  my  Cain  ; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.    May  his  soft  spirit, 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness  ! 

[Exit  Adah,  with  her  child. 

Abel.  Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not. 

Abel.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

Cain.  The  dead, 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 
Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced  spheres, 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse  :  leave  me,  Abel. 

Abel.  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light, 
Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue, 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound  : 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

Cain.  It  means  1  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

Abel.  Not  till  we  have  pray'd  and  sacrificed  together. 

Cain.  Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
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Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abel.  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain.  But  thee  the  better  :  I  care  not  for  that. 
Thou  art  fitter  for  His  worship  than  I  am  : 
Revere  Him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone — 
At  least  without  me. 

Abel.  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son, 
If,  as  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not, 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  calPd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — 'tis  thy  place. 

Cain.  But  I  have  ne'er 

Asserted  it. 

Abel.         The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 
To  do  so  now  :  thy  soul  seems  labouring  in 
Some  strong  delusion  ;  it  will  calm  thee. 

Cain.  No  ; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.     Calm  !  say  I  ?  Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.    My  Abel,  leave  me  ! 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.  Neither  :  we  must  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not. 

Cam.  If  it  must  be  so  well,  then, 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

Abel.  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me  :  they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

Abel.       Choose  thou  ! 

Cain,  I  have  chosen. 

Abel.  'Tis  the  highest, 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.    Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 
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Cain.  Where  are  thine  ? 

Abel.  Behold  them  here — 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof — 
A  shepherd's  humble  offering. 

Cain.  I  have  no  flocks  : 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil — its  fruit  : 

[He  gathers  fruits. 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[  They  dress  their  altars,  and  kindle  a  Jlame  upon  them. 

Abel.  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No — I  am  new  to  this  ;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I  will  follow — as  I  may. 

Abel[k?2eeling\.  O  God  1 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 
Had  not  Thy  justice  been  so  temper'd  with 
The  mercy  which  is  Thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes.    Sole  Lord  of  light, 

Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity  ! 

Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 

Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 

Of  Thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 

Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd — 

Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherds' 

First  of  the  first-born  flocks — an  offering, 

In  itself  nothing — as  what  offering  can  be 

Aught  unto  Thee  ? — but  yet  accept  it  for 

The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 

The  face  of  Thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
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Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  Thee,  and  of  Thy  name,  for  evermore  ! 

Cain\standing  erect  dtiring  this  speech].  Spirit!  what- 
e'er  or  whosoe'er  Thou  art, 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good, 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  Thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth  !  and  God  in  heaven  ! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  Thy  works  ; 
If  Thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 
Take  them  !    If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them  ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  Thee. 
If  Thou   lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which 
smokes 

On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  Thy  service 

In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 

In  sanguinary  incense  to  Thy  skies  ; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth, 

And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain'd  turf 

I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 

Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 

Good  to  Thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 

Suffer'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 

A  sample  of  Thy  works,  than  supplication 

To  look  on  ours  !    If  a  shrine  without  victim, 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  Thy  favour, 

Look  on  it  !    And  for  him  who  dresseth  it, 

He  is — such  as  Thou  mad'st  him  ;  and  seeks  nothing 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling :  if  he's  evil, 

Strike  him  !  Thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st — 

For  what  can  he  oppose  ?    If  he  be  good, 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  Thou  wilt  !  since  all 

Rests  upon  Thee,  and  good  and  evil  seem 
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To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  Thy  will ; 
And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 
Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 
Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 
Its  mandate  :  which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 

[The  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kindles  into  a  column 
of  the  brightest  flame,  and  ascends  to  heaven  ; 
while  a  whirlwind  throws  down  the  altar  of  Cain, 
and  scatters  the  frtiits  abroad  upon  the  earth. 
Abel  [kneeling].  Oh,  brother,  pray  !  Jehovah's  wroth 

with  thee. 
Cain.  Why  so  ? 

Abel.  Thy  fruits  are  scatter'd  on  the  earth. 

Cain.  From  earth   they  came,   to  earth  let  them 
return  ; 

Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer  : 

Thy  burnt  flesh-offering  prospers  better  :  see 

How  heaven  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  with  blood  ! 

Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  offering's  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.          I  will  build  no  more  altars, 
Nor  suffer  any  

Abel  [rising].        Cain  !  what  meanest  thou  ? 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatterer  of  the  clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  prayers — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids, 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy'd  in  blood. 

Abel  [opposing  him].     Thou  shalt  not  !  —  add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words  !  let  that  altar  stand — 'tis  hallowed  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  His  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  His  I 
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His  pleasure!  what  was  His  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 
To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead  offspring  ?  or  the  pangs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?    Give  way  !  this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation  ! 
Abel.  Brother,  give  back  !  thou  shalt  not  touch  my 
altar 

With  violence  :  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  'tis  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice  !    Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be  

Abel.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cain.  Give — 

Give  way  ! — thy  God  loves  blood  ! — then  look  to  it  : 
Give  way,  ere  He  hath  more  I 

Abel.  In  His  great  name, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  His  acceptance. 

Cain.  If  thou  lov'st  thyself, 

Stand  back  till  I  have  strew'd  this  turf  along 
Its  native  soil :  else  

Abel  {opposing  him\      I  love  God  far  more 
Than  life. 

Cain  [striking  him  with  a  brand  on  the  temples,  which 
he  snatches  from  the  altar].    Then  take  thy  life 
unto  thy  God, 
Since  He  loves  lives. 

Abel  [falls].  What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother  ? 

Cain.  Brother  ! 

Abel,  O  God  !  receive  Thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did.    Cain,  give  me — give  me  thy  hand  ;  and  tell 
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Poor  Zillah  

Cain  {after  a  moment's  stupefaction].    My  hand  ;  'tis 

all  red,  and  with  

What  ?  [A  long  pause. — Looking  slowly  round. 
Where  am  I  ?  alone  !  Where's  Abel  ?  where 
Cain  ?  Can  it  be  that  I  am  he  ?  My  brother. 
Awake — why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth  ? 
'Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber  :  why  so  pale  ? 

What,  hast  thou  !  thou  wert  full  of  life  this  morn  ! 

Abel  !  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not  !    I  smote 

Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.    Ah,  why 

Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  ?    This  is  mockery, 

And  only  done  to  daunt  me  ;  'twas  a  blow, 

And  but  a  blow.    Stir — stir— nay,  only  stir  ! 

Why,  so — that's  well ! — thou  breath'st — breathe  upon 

me  ! 

O  God  !  O  God  ! 

Abel  [very  faintly].  What's  he  who  speaks  of  God  ? 
Cam.  Thy  murderer. 

Abel.  Then  may  God  forgive  him  !  Cain, 

Comfort  poor  Zillah  :  she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [Abel  dies. 

Cain.  And  I  none  !    Who  makes  me  brotherless  ? 
His  eyes  are  open  !  then  he  is  not  dead  ! 
Death  is  like  sleep ;  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
His  lips,  too,  are  apart ;  why,  then,  he  breathes  ! 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not.    His  heart  ! — his  heart  ! 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  ?  methinks  No  !  no  ! 

This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 

The  native  of  another  and  worse  world. 

The  earth  swims  round  me  :  what  is  this  ? — 'tis  wet ; 

[Puts  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  then  looks  at  it. 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews  !  'Tis  blood — my  blood — 
My  brother's  and  my  own  !  and  shed  by  me  ! 
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Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  life, 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh  ? 
But  he  cannot  be  dead  ! — Is  silence  death  ? 
No  ;  he  will  wake  :  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 
Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Thus  quickly  !  He  hath  spoken  to  me  since — 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ? — My  brother  ! — No  : 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name  ;  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.    Yet — yet — speak  to  me  ! 
Oh  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again  ! 

Enter  ZiLLAH. 

Zillah.  I  heard  a  heavy  sound  ;  what  can  it  be  ? 
'Tis  Cain  ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.  What 
Dost  thou  there,  brother  ?  Doth  he  sleep  ?  Oh,  heaven  ! 
What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ? — No,  no  ! 
It  is  not  blood  ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? 
Abel !  what's  this  ? — who  hath  done  this  ?    He  moves 
not ; 

He  breathes  not  :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 

With  stony  lifelessness  !    Ah  !  cruel  Cain  ! 

Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 

This  violence  ?    Whatever  hath  assail'd  him, 

Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  shouldst  have  stepp'd  in 

Between  him  and  aggression  !    Father  ! — Eve  ! — 

Adah  ! — come  hither  !   Death  is  in  the  world  ! 

[Exit  Zillah,  calling  on  her  parent  s^  &C. 
Cain  [solus].  And  who  hath  brought  him  there  ? — I — 
who  abhor 

The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empoison'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — I  have  led  him  here,  and  given 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace, 

T 
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As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  me  ; — but  he  shall  ne'er  awake. 
Enter  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Zillah. 
Adam.  A  voice  of  woe  from  Zillah  brings  me  here. 
What  do  I  see  ? — 'Tis  true  ! — My  son  !  my  son  ! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine  ! 

[To  Eve. 

Eve.  Oh  !  speak  not  of  it  now :  the  serpent's  fangs 
Are  in  my  heart.    My  best  beloved,  Abel  1 
Jehovah  !  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  take  him  from  me  ! 

Ada?i  i.  Who 
Or  what  hath  done  this  deed?    Speak,  Cain,  since 
thou 

Wert  present ;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

Eve.                    Ah  !  a  livid  light 
Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud  !    Yon  brand 
Massy  and  bloody,  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar, 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with  

Adam.  Speak  my  son  ! 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah.  Speak,  Cain,  and  say  it  was  not  thou  ! 

Eve.  It  was, 

I  see  it  now  :  he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eyes  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong  : 

Cain  !  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal, 
W7hich  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 
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Eve,  Hear,  Jehovah  ! 

May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him  ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  days  be  desolate  !  May  

Adah,  Hold  ! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betroth'd. 

Eve,  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son  ! — for  thus 
I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore  ! 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us  !  as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon  O  death  !  death  ! 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr'd  thee  ? 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  ? 

Adam,  Eve  !  let  not  this, 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety  ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us ; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  His  holy  will. 

Eve  [pointing  to  Cain].  His  will  I  the  will  of  yon 
incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.    May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him  !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother  !    May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions  !    May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim  ! 
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His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death  ! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood,  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip  \ 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him  1 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with  ! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man  ! 
Hence,  fratricide  !  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind, 
Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire  ! 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet  !  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter  !  earth  a  home  !  the  dust 
A  grave  !  the  sun  his  light  !  and  heaven  her  God  ! 

[Exit  Eve. 

Adam.  Cain  !  get  thee  forth  :   we  dwell  no  more 
together. 

Depart  !  and  leave  the  dead  to  me  :  I  am 
Henceforth  alone — we  never  must  meet  more 

Adah.  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father  :  do  not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head  ! 

Adam.  I  curse  him  not  :  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come,  Zillah  ! 

Zillah.  I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah  ! 

Zillah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart  !  my  heart  ! 

[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah  weeping. 

Adah.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth. 
I  am  ready. 

So  shall  our  children  be.    I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.    Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
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Under  the  cloud  of  night.    Nay,  speak  to  me, 
To  me — thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me  ! 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Caz7t.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  ?    Dost  thou  not 
fear 

To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this  ! 

Adah.  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  exclaims.  Cain  !  Cain  ! 

Adah.  Hear'st  thou  that  voice  ? 

The  Voice  within.  Cain  !  Cain  ! 

Adah.  It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone. 

Enter  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Angel.  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel? 

Cain.  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper  ? 

Angel.  Cain  !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  cries  out, 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord  !    Now  art  thou 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
Yield  thee  her  strength  :  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth  ! 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear, 
Behold,  thou  driv'st  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 
And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 
'Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
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Shall  slay  him. 

Cain,  Would  they  could  !  but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me  ?    Where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

Angel,  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

Adah.  Angel  of  Light !  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

Angel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  father  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  seest  so  besmear'd  with  blood  ? 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides. — 
But  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  His  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.    Come  hither  ! 

Cain.  What 
Wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Angel.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die  ! 

Angel.  It  must  not  be. 

[YVie  Angel  sets  the  mark  on  Cain's  brow, 

Cain.  It  burns 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it. 
Is  there  more  ?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

Angel.  Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from  the 
womb, 

As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till ;  but  he 
Thou  slewest  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended.  . 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten  ; 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
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The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  mourn'd  for  Eden. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself ;  but  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust— 
And  why  not  so  ?    Let  him  return  to-day, 
And  I  lie  ghastly  !  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  He  loved  ;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.  Who  shall  heal  murder  ?  what  is  done  is  done  : 
Go  forth  !  fulfil  thy  days  !  and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last !  [The  Angel  disappears. 

Adah.  He's  gone,  let  us  go  forth  ; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within  our  bower. 

Cain.  Ah  !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for  I 
And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears  ! 
But  the  four  rivers  would  not  cleanse  my  soul.1 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me  ? 

Adah.  If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I  would — 

Cain  {interrupting  her].  No, 
No  more  of  threats  :  we  have  had  too  many  of  them  : 
Go  to  our  children  ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead  ; 
Let  us  depart  together. 

Cain.  Oh  !  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness  !  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven  !  what  thou  now  art 
I  know  not  ;  but  if  thou  seest  what  /  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul. — Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprang  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain'd 


1  The  four  rivers  of  Eden — Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphra- 
tes.   (Gen.  ii.  11 — 14-) 
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The  same  breast,  clasp'a  tnee  often  to  my  own, 

In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 

Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 

To  do  that  for  thee  which  thou  shouldst  have  done 

For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave — 

The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 

But  who  hath  dug  that  grave  ?    Oh,  earth  !  Oh,  earth  I 

For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  I 

Give  thee  back  this. — Now  for  the  wilderness  ! 

[Adah  stoops  dozu?t  and  kisses  the  body  of  Abel. 

Adah.  A  dreary  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 
Has  been  thy  lot  !    Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep.    My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them, 
But  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 
Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain  !  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain,  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way  : 
'Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 

Adah.  Lead  !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our 
God 

Be  thine  !    Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cam.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.  I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race, 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage  couch, 
And  might  have  temper'd  this  stern  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring  ! 
O  Abel  ! 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  him  ! 

Cain.  But  with  me! 

[Exeunt. 
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